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SPAIN AND THE WAR 


fHE question of whether Spain will or will not be brought into active 
participation in the European conflict is of urgent interest. The 
answer depends partly on the degree of pressure exercised from out- 
side and partly on internal policy and the national economic position. 

Though it is certain that the Axis Powers expect to receive some 
guid pro quo for the assistance they gave to the victors in the Spanish 
Civil War, it is by no means clear that they desire it to take the form 
of active belligerency. Since rail communications through France 
were restored in the middle of August they can obtain as much of 
needed supplies from Spain as the economic position and the railway 
system will stand; moreover the peninsula offers opportunities of 
contact with the outside world which are useful and not otherwise 
obtainable. A belligerent Spain, even though she offered the pos- 
sibilities of endangering the British position in the Western Mediter- 
ranean, would require considerable military and financial assistance, 
and she would demand a share of North Africa, which the Axis Powers 
hope to secure for themselves. 

Whatever the balance of advantage may appear to be in the eyes 
of Berlin and Rome, it seems at present that neither Senor Sufier’s 
visits to Berlin, Sept. 17-29, and Berchtesgaden, Nov. 18, nor the 
meeting between Herr Hitler and General Franco on Oct. 23 on 
the Spanish frontier have resulted in any definite commitments, and 
the visit of Herr Himmler to Spain to assure himself of the efficiency 
of the Spanish police system did nothing to reassure Spaniards. Berlin 
reports of the first Suner visit to Berlin varied, but the wireless 
bulletins of Sept. 22 stated that friendly relations with Spain could not 
justify prophecies of coming political events.‘ The Spanish Foreign 
Minister’s second visit to Germany followed closely on M. Molotoft’s 
reception (Nov. 12-14) in Berlin. On one point, hatred and suspicion 
of the U.S.S.R., the Spanish Government is probably immovable, and 
it is doubtful whether Herr Hitler could reassure them on the signifi- 
ance, or lack of significance, of the Molotoff visit. Moreover, on an 
even wider, non-European, political issue the interests of Berlin and 
Madrid appear to be irreconcilable; Spain desires to extend and 
deepen the cultural and economic ties with Spanish America, and it is 

' For conflicting German reports see the Bulletin of Oct. 5, 1940, pp. 1313-15. 
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increasingly apparent that active co-operation with the Axis Powers 
would definitely hinder the desired development. But the main 
reasons which dictate non-participation in the war are undoubtedly 
to be found at home in the difficult internal political position and the 
imperative need of a period of peace in which to repair the moral and 
material ravages of the Civil War. 

The extent of the material damage is easier to assess than the 
political and social consequences of the struggle. Spain, with an area 
(including the Balearic and Canary Islands) of 196,607 sq. miles, anda 
population in 1930 of 234 millions, was a poor country even before the 
Civil War. In addressing the National Council on May 30, 1939, 
General Franco pointed out that Spain had had an adverse balance of 
trade for a long period, except in 1914-18, and that this had grown more 
serious since the outbreak of the Civil War, owing partly to the large 
imports of armaments, much of which still had to be paid for, partly 
to the destruction of factories and economic equipment producing for 
export, and partly to the periodic raids on the Bank of Spain by the 
Republican Government. 

One main reason for the poverty of Spain and her relatively sparse 
population is that large areas of the central wind-swept plateaux are 
too barren for close settlement, though the lowland valleys and plains 
are rich and intensively cultivated and the south and east have the true 
Mediterranean character and rich vegetation. The mountain districts 
have great mineral wealth, not yet fully exploited and that mainly 
by foreign capital; the ores are often exported in their crude state. 
Before the Civil War Spain had considerable exportable surpluses of 
copper ore, iron ore, mercury (of which she is the world’s second 
largest producer), lead, zinc, pyrites, and sulphur. Her most important 
agricultural exports were citrus fruit, olive oil, potatoes, and rice. She 
had normally to import about one million tons of coal a year, supplies 
from Asturias being insufficient for the iron industry of the Basque 
country, petroleum and petroleum products, rubber, textile raw 
materials, wood pulp, maize, and ‘“‘colonial’’ produce. 

In some of the commodities in which Spain was self-sufficient, or 
nearly so, production fell heavily during the Civil War. In the mining 
and iron and steel industry production was resumed without delay, 
and the copper and pyrites workings of Huelva were again in full 
production in 1940. But wheat production had fallen in 1938 to less 
than half the 1935 level, though in 1939 production was nearer normal. 
The figures, in thousands of metric tons are: 1935, 4,360; 1936, 3,306; 
1938, 1,924; 1939, 3,042. The official estimate for the 1940 harvest 
was at about the same level as the 1939 figure, still leaving a deficit 
from the normal.of over 1} million tons. France was expected, under a 
recent commercial treaty, to provide 175,000 metric tons of wheat, 
but it is unlikely that full delivery has been possible; lack of shipping 
delayed supplies ordered from Argentina and Australia. Of the 850,000 
tons expected from all sources abroad during the year, 292,000 tons 
had already been exhausted by June, 1940. Even a year after the end 
of the war strict rationing of food supplies was necessary. On April 30, 
1940, the bread ration was temporarily reduced from about 8oz. to 50z. 
a day. Sugar, olive oil (which in Spain practically takes the place of 
butter and other edible fats), potatoes, chickpeas, and beans (which 
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figure largely in the diet of the poor) were still rationed. A serious depri- 
vation to a nation of heavy smokers was a strict rationing of tobacco. 

Nevertheless, the situation improved somewhat as a beginning was 
made with the restoration of communications between the ravaged 
areas and those which had been less disturbed. On Jan. 9, 1940, the 
second part of a programme for national reconstruction was approved, 
involving the expenditure of sums equivalent to £100 million over a 
period of ten years, mainly for roads and hydraulic works. 

In addition to the actual destruction of towns and factories—it is 
said that in Madrid alone, 12,000 buildings were destroyed—the 
material damage done during three years of civil war included the 
ceneral depreciation of railways, rolling stock, roads, and motor 


' vehicles, a very serious matter in a country where communications 


were already inadequate. The total value of traffic units has been 
estimated to have fallen by nearly 40 per cent between 1936 and 1939. 


_ About 30 per cent of railway material was destroyed. Though damage 


to the permanent way was restored fairly quickly, only a small per- 
centage of the rolling stock had been repaired by May, 1940, and 
replacement will probably take years if it is to be carried out in Spanish 
workshops. Full use of existing material is hindered by the fact that 
many lines are single-track. Motor trucks are few, and a motor 
industry is to be created. Plans are also in hand for shipbuilding on a 
large scale in Spanish yards. 

General Franco’s plans for rebuilding Spain are hampered by lack 
of money; by the flight from Spain of many skilled workmen who took 
the Republican side, and the relegation of many others to concentra- 
tion camps and prisons, and the consequent shortage of trained 
workmen; by the chaos in land ownership; by the difficulty of obtaining 
raw materials, machinery, and capital goods generally; and by the 
intrusion of political considerations into the economic field. 

On the first, the financial question, a long statement, the first made 
since July, 1936, was issued on Aug. 6, 1940. The expenditure over 
this period was about 12,000 million pesetas, and revenue about 3,700 
million pesetas, leaving a deficit of over 8,000 million pesetas. This 
deficit covered advances of about 7,600 million pesetas by the Bank of 
Spain up to April, 1939, and the utilization of credits at the Bank by 
Nationalist Spain. The debt incurred to Italy, about 5,000 million 
lire, is to be paid off in 25 years, payments beginning in 1942; the 
amount due to Germany was not yet determined, but was said to be 
less, as much had been met by the export of goods. It may be noted 
that Spain has struggled with her credit and currency problems almost 
unaided, though certain loans have been accepted. These latter include 
a credit (Aug. 7, 1940) of 132 million dollars from the United States 
Export-Import Bank for the purchase of raw cotton; an Argentine 
credit for 400,000 tons of wheat, and a British Government loan of £2 
million for imports from the sterling area for general reconstruction, 
repayable over 10 years.* The Institute of Credit, created in March, 

' For a fuller statement see the Bulletin of Aug. 24, 1940, p. 1133. 

‘For the terms of the loan see Spain No. 1 (1940) Trade and Payments Agreement. 
H.M.S.O. Cmd. 6188 of 1940. On July 24, 1940, an exchange of Notes between 
the British, Spanish, and Portuguese Governments provided for payment out of 


the Anglo-Spanish clearing for £600,000 worth of Portuguese wheat and Portuguese 
colonial products. 
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1939, provided funds to municipalities for the rebuilding of cities and 
towns, the credits for the Institute being provided by an internal loan 
and by the release of blocked accounts. Sums out of the national 
budget, as noted above, were made available for roads and irrigation 
and other works. 

The labour question has been very serious. The flight from Catalonia, 
the most highly industrialized district of Spain, meant the loss oj 
badly-needed skilled workmen, some of them lost for good as they 
emigrated to Mexico and elsewhere. Those who remained in France 
must have deteriorated through hardship and idleness, and though 
many were forced to return, others hesitated for fear of reprisals, in 
the absence of a formal amnesty, although General Franco issued an 
invitation to them on Sept. 26, 1939, to return to Spain where the exiles 
would be received with ‘“‘clemency and true Christian fraternity’ 
All Spaniards, ‘“‘with a pure conscience’’, he said, “‘had their place in 
Spain’. A further loss was due to the imprisonment of many thousands 
of men. An ingenious scheme by which prisoners could reduce their 
sentences by labour, one day’s work counting as two days of imprison- 
ment, did not seriously relieve the situation in factories and workshops. 
Labour laws provided for a minimum wage, a “family” wage, an 8-lour 
day, the abolition of labour unions, and the incorporation of th 
workers in vertical syndicates. The “right and duty” to work is 


stressed as an essential in the Government scheme. For the social 
conditions of the workers something has been done to remedy housing 
conditions and to improve inadequate services through a special 
service, the Auxilio Social. The Auxtlio Social was founded by th 
widow of the Falangist leader Onésimo Redondo, originator of th 
J.O.N.S. The organization began with the provision of free meals 


for the starving, and went on to provide maternity and infant welfar 
centres, and homes for the sick. The workers are volunteers, but 
unmarried women between the ages of 18 and 35 are expected to 
volunteer for 6 months of the year. 

The land policy of the Government is dictated by the imperativ 
necessity of increasing food production, though political considerations 
may in some degree hinder progress. An effort is being made to per- 
suade peasants who had migrated to the towns to return to the land 
and to extend the farming area, at present only about half the total 
area, with the help of large drainage and irrigation projects. Th 
Colonization Law of January 1940 provides in theory for the creatiot 
of family holdings, though on March 6 last a Decree provided that land 
seized under the Republican Agrarian Law of Sept. 15, 1932 (not 
enforced unul 1936 and then mainly by haphazard seizure of land by 
the peasants themselves), must be restored to its former owners. Thi 
most important assistance is for irrigation projects to be carried out b) 
land companies. Genera! Franco announced early in November that 
loans to the equivalent of £5,000,000 would be made to farmers in 
the war devastated areas. 

Another difficulty, that of obtaining the necessary raw materials 
and the capital equipment required for restarting and extending 
industrial activity, is bound up with the financial questions alread) 
mentioned, and with the general difficulties arising out of war conditions 
Indeed, the outbreak of the European war has seriously hindered th 
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srogress of recovery in*Spain. In 1938 thirty-one per cent of her trade 
was with Germany, and contacts were immediately cut off by the block- 
ade. Germany was ready to take a large share of Spain’s main exports, 
and a special organization ‘‘Hisma’”’ was created during the Civil War 
to arrange for compensating imports. The situation should now be 
improved to some extent, as communications across France were 
restored in August last, but the limitations of rail transport are severe. 
Her total trade with Great Britain was smaller, though Great Britain 
took the largest share of any country of her exports, 34 per cent. 

Finally, the reconstruction of industry is made more difficult by 
the desire on the part of the Government to prevent the agglomeration 
of factories and workshops in Catalonia and the Basque countries, 
which had been centres of Republican activity. The heavy industry of 
the Basque country could not be moved from the ironfields, but it is 
desired to distribute some part of the lighter industries of Catalonia 
throughout other districts of Spain, though it would obviously be 
easier to restart them in the same place. 

An article (Oct. 2) in a German technical paper Bankarchiv, citing 
Spanish statistics and speeches by General Franco and Sefior Sufier, 

immed up the situation by saying that Spain was “‘economically 
almost annihilated’’. Staple foodstuffs, especially wheat and oil, were 
scarce, railway rolling stock reduced by almost one-half, export trade 
not functioning, and gold resources exhausted. 

from what has been said it is clear that Spain requires a breathing 
space and, if possible, some outside financial and industrial assistance, 
for the work of reconstruction. But that is not all. She needs internal 
unity to secure the maximum national effort. The first and most 
serious problem is to begin in earnest the healing of the main feud of 
the Civil War, always difficult after any civil conflict in which passions 
are unchained. The Hendaye correspondent of The Times described 
(Jan. 3, 1940) the state of mind which existed at the beginning of the 
vear. “Generally, it is found impossible to attribute one atom of 
patriotism or honesty to the other side or anyone connected with it, 
or to make a distinction between criminals and political adversaries. 
Chis was also the case on the Republican side during the War. Vindic- 
tiveness is carried on into peace. In spite of promises to the contrary 
persecution for political reasons continues, and heavy sentences are 
pronounced.”’ 

There has been much controversy on the way in which the Decree 
on Political Responsibilities of Feb. 9, 1939, concerning the penalties 
for political offences as far back as Oct. 1, 1934, and the limited Amnesty 
proclaimed in January, 1940, with arrangements for the revision = 
sentences, have been put into practice. A Vatican estimate made 
the time of the amnesty put the number of political prisoners at 500, 000, 
and some estimates gave a figure twice as high. Before the end of 
January some 700 prisoners had been released in Madrid alone, and 
it was e xpected that the Amnesty would release another 80,000. The 
number still in prison in Spain in October, 1940, was put at 250,000. On 
Oct. 2 a further decree, extending amnesty to prisoners serving a 
sentence up to 12 months and one day was announced, with the 
proviso that the persons to be freed must show that they had acted in 
ignorance and not in malice. Many thousands of army and navy 
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officers with sentences of six years and under were released, and 4 
number of death sentences commuted. 

The formal ending of the Civil War did not mean the complete 
cessation of hostilities, and there was serious fighting in the Asturias 
in the summer of 1939. A Times report (Sept. 19, 1940) said that 
vegulares (combined Spanish and Moorish troops in the Spanish Army 
had been sent to Asturias, where there was again reported to be 
fighting in the hills. 

Officially there is complete national unity in Spain. The ney 
Constitution gave Spain an appearance of unity which is perhaps 
excessive. General Franco, the Leader (Caudillo) of the Empire, Head 
of the State, Commander-in-Chief of the Army, Prime Minister and 
Head of the Military Directorate, governs with the assistance of a 
Cabinet and a single political party, the Falange Espanola Tradi- 
cionalista y de las J.O.N.S. (the initials for National Committee o/ 
Syndicalist Action) created by the Unification Decree of April, 1937: 
Incorporation of the Army in the Falange was decreed in the autumn oj 
1939, after the Statutes of the Party, drawn up in August, wer 
published. The Political Junta of the National Council forms the link 
between the Caudillo and his Cabinet and the Party. The name of the 
Party indicates two opposed points of view. The Falange stands for a 
modernized Fascist Spain organized on the lines of a corporative State 
the word Tradicionalista for conservative, Catholic Spain as it was 
understood by the former Carlists. There is disagreement within thi 
ranks of the Monarchists as to the lawful Pretender, which makes it 
unlikely that they will be able to put up any opposition to the dominant 
section of the Party, the Falange. It would be a mistake to suppose that 
these diverging tendencies preclude a substantial degree of agreement 
though many people believe that Senor Sufier, the Caudillo’s brother- 
in-law and the most powerful personality in his Government an( 
leader of the Falange, is more willing to accede to any German demands 
than the Caudillo himself is. Spaniards of all parties are conservativ 
in the sense that all are proud of Spanish achievements and Spanis! 
culture, and they are the last people in Europe to accept willing) 
foreign conceptions of politics and social life. The Republican parties 
in Spain suffered from a similar division. The Spanish revolutionar 
traditions were anarchist in character, and even those who professed 
the doctrines of Russian communism did so with a difference. In fact 
parties of all shades from the Falange onwards are Spanish and not 
identical with parties bearing similar names in other countries 
The strength with which all hold their convictions, and the courage 
with which they back them, were shown in the Civil War, and the 
strong Spanish individualism presents the greatest obstacle to thi 
successful imposition without modification of any of the current 
“ideologies”. The compromise represented by the name of the official 
Party is in itself significant. 

Another internal difficulty arises on Church matters, as—-in spite 0! 
the full reinstatement of the authority of the Church in education 
the restoration of Church property, and the re-establishment (Nov. 15 
1939) of the Ecclesiastical Budget which had been in operation unde! 
the Monarchy up to 1931—the State still claims the right to nominate 

1 For details of Constitution see the Bulletin of Aug. 12th, 1939, pp. 834-5 
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bishops, while the Vatican wishes to see a new Concordat conferring 
the right on the Pope. Both points of view have their supporters in 
Catholic Spain. The Church from time to time indulged in plain- 
speaking. Cardinal Goma, Archbishop of Toledo, declared on Corpus 
Christi Day, 1940, that as it gradually became possible to see through 
the barrage of German propaganda, more and more Spaniards were 
beginning to realize that Great Britain and her Allies from the con- 
quered countries were fighting for respect for engagements—in short 
to vindicate the principles of morality.t. A pastoral letter issued by 
the Cardinal on Aug. 8 was suppressed by the Censor. 

In the face of the political and economic circumstances the advan- 
tages, even the necessity, of peace are apparent. At the same time it 
must be remembered, the Spanish Government signed the Anti- 
Comintern Pact on April 7, 1939, that German agents hold strong 
positions in Spain, that there are some German troops in Spain,* and 
that the Axis Powers may succeed in exacting some return for the aid 
they gave in securing victory over the Republican armies, and that 
the reward asked may be the abandonment of Spanish non-belligerency. 
The most serious danger comes from intense nationalism both among 
the Carlists and in the Falange; in the event of any British reverse, 
the situation might be considered to offer a favourable opportunity to 
obtain satisfaction for claims against Great Britain in the case of 
Gibraltar and against France in Morocco. Imperialistic enthusiasm 
of this kind might lead the Falange leaders to a policy of adventure in 
spite of the plain dangers of the economic situation, already serious 
enough without the added stringency which would be caused by 
blockade. 

The attitude of Spain became more enigmatic on June 12 when the 
Council of Ministers announced by decree that Spain would adopt 
an attitude of ‘‘non-belligerency”. Up to this time she had officially 
been neutral. On June 17 it was announced that the German Govern- 
ment had invited Spain to take part in the peace negotiations. A 
month later, on July 17, General Franco made a speech in which he 
included in Spain’s aims in external policy the command of Gibraltar 
and African expansion. The coup d’état of Nov. 4, carried out by Col. 
Yuste, commandant of the troops which had already occupied the 
international zone of Tangier on June 14, was done in disregard of 
international obligations, and has led to representations by the British 
and U.S. Governments. But the fact that belligerent Italy has so 
far not been permitted to set foot in Nice, Tunis, or Corsica, the 
territories she desires at the expense of France, may make Spain less 
confident of securing the fruits of victory if she does abandon her 
present policy of keeping out of the War. 

M. B. 


' See The Times, May 25, 1940, and the Bulletin of June 1, 1940, page 692. 
* See the warning statement made by Colonel Knox, the American Secretary 
for the Navy, reported in the Chronology. 





THE DELHI CONFERENCE 


III._CONTRIBUTIONS OF INDIVIDUAL COUNTRIES IN 
PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY 


THE brief outline of the resources of the countries represented at the 
Delhi Conference printed in the last issue of this Bulletin showed the hig) 
degree of self-sufficiency in foodstuffs and raw materials of the group 
considered as a whole, and the important surpluses of essential com. 
modities available for export to the United Kingdom and the outside 
world. It is proposed in the present article to give some information on 
the expansion of production and of industrial activity which is taking 
place in individual countries. 


PRODUCTION IN INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON 

Particulars of the Indian effort given in an article on “The Defence 
of India’ in the Bulletin of Aug. 10, 1940, may be supplemented by 
more recent information. The organization of Indian war production 
was described by the Finance Member of the Viceroy’s Council, Sir 
Jeremy Raisman, in the Legislative Assembly on Nov. 5 last. 

Production of pig-iron and ferro-alloys in the early months of this 
year reached the record monthly figure of 180,000 tons, nearly 40 per 
cent above the 1938 average. Though exports fell in January last t 
little more than a third of the 1938 average, because of increased home 
demand, shipments have now begun of 300,000 tons required by the 
United Kingdom. Similarly exports of manganese ore, in spite oi 
increased Indian consumption, increased to 40,000 tons in Januar 
last. India is already one of the great iron-ore producing countries 
and deposits newly discovered in the Punjab are believed to be of « 
quality equal to that of the best Swedish ore. The output of stee! 
ingots and of finished steel has steadily increased, and now exceeds 
100,000 tons per month, against a monthly average of some 81,(KH) 
tons in 1938. Within a few years Indian steel production should reach 
a million tons a year, sufficient to meet practically the whole of norma! 
Indian demand. The two important Tata and Indian Iron Companies 
are working to full capacity in the making of varied products, the 
former company producing special steel for armour-plating of great 
strength and thickness. New plant for making high-grade steel has 
been installed. Already armoured cars are being assembled from 
imported Canadian and American built parts, and next year 3,00) 
armoured vehicles of all-Indian manufacture are to be provided for 
the 85 new motor transport sections of the Army. 

Ordnance factories, already producing a high percentage of Indian 
army requirements, are being expanded and their output supplemented 
by civil engineering works. The range of production includes field 
guns, anti-aircraft guns, Bren guns, as well as the production of other 
machine guns and rifles. Many orders have been filled for the United 
Kingdom, including explosives. Manufacture of shells has multiplied 
12 times and of guns 7 times since the war began. So far no aeroplanes 
have been built in India, but works have now been established at 
Bangalore, and production should begin in the near future, to help t 

1 See the Bulletin of Nov. 16, pp. 1524-25. 
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meet the growing strength of the Air Force.in India. The expansion of 
the Royal Indian Navy still depends largely on British yards, but 
armoured mine-sweeping vessels and patrol craft are being built in 
India. 

Among exports to the United Kingdom and Empire countries for 
war purposes may be mentioned iron and manganese (already noted), 
jute, jute bags, cotton, timber, hides, army boots, and coal bunkers 
for the Royal Navy at Hongkong, the Red Sea and the Eastern 
Mediterranean. 

fhough neither Ceylon nor Burma are in any sense industrial 
countries, there are small factories and mills in Ceylon engaged in 
processing raw materials for export. The most important contribution 
made by these two countries to the war effort is in supplying foodstuffs 
and raw materials. Ceylon provides tea (65 per cent in value of her 
total exports), cocoa, coconuts, coconut oil, spices (mainly cinnamon 
and areca-nut); rubber, copra, coir fibre, yarn, and graphite. Among 
the Conference countries, Ceylon alone has an exportable surplus of 
cocoa, for which there is a demand from Australia and New Zealand. 
She is also the sole exporter of graphite. Exports from Burma greatly 
exceed in value those from Ceylon—in 1938 the value was nearly 90 per 
cent higher; both for exports and imports trade with India accounts for 
more than half the value of total trade. By far the most important export 
is rice, accounting for over 40 per cent of total values, for together 
with India, China, and Japan, Burma ranks among the foremost of 
world producers. India usually takes over half her surplus, on average 
some 800,000 tons annually. She also exports to India practically the 
whole of her export surplus of petroleum, which has recently amounted 
to nearly a million tons annually. By meeting India’s demand for one 
of the chief staple foodstuffs required by her native population, and 
supplying her with petroleum, Burma provides a valuable contribution 
to India’s war effort. In addition she supplies Great Britain with rice, 
and, among Empire countries, she is the sole supplier of teak, an 
essential in the manufacture of warships. Other commodities of which 
she has an export surplus, and for which there is an increasing war 
demand, are lead, wolfram, tin, and zinc concentrates. 


MALAYAN CONTRIBUTION TO THE WAR 

The contribution that British Malaya can make towards the general 
war effort is twofold: she is the largest exporter of rubber and tin in the 
world. Both for rubber and tin the U.S.A. is by far her best customer, 
and provides her with a large favourable trade balance with that 
country. Large quantities of foreign exchange, estimated by Dr. 
silcock, Professor of Economics at Singapore, at about $12,000,000 a 
month, thus become available to the United Kingdom for cash pay- 
ments for munitions purchased in the United States. In the three years 
1936-1938, imports into the United States from Malaya were more than 
equal in value to imports from Great Britain, while exports to Malaya 
irom the U.S.A. were little more than 1.5 per cent of the value of 
exports to Great Britain. 

In 1939 total shipments of rubber (including latex) from Malaya 
were 553,324 tons, of which 54 per cent went to the United States, 13 
per cent to Great Britain, 9 per cent to the Continent of Europe, 7 per 
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cent to British possessions, and 6 per cent to Japan. In the first six 
months of 1940 average monthly production of rubber was higher by 
more than 30 per cent than the 1939 monthly average. Exports of tin 
(smelter), including re-export of tin refined in Malaya, amounted to 
61,187 tons in 1938, and rose to 82,089 tons in 1939. Of exports in 1939, 
the United States took some 70 per cent, Japan over 10 per cent, 
France 7 per cent, and India 4 per cent; the proportion sent to the 
United Kingdom, less than 1 per cent, was small. Production of tin 
ore during the first six months of 1940 was on average over 40 per cent 
higher than the monthly average in 1939. 

In addition to the great value of her two main exports, rubber and 
tin, Malaya holds a unique position, by virtue of her entrepét and 
transit trade. To-day Singapore is one of the most important entrepét 
ports in the world. It serves, on the one hand, as a centre for the 
collection, grading, and repacking of the many and varied commodities 
produced in the Malay States and the East Indian Archipelago,’ and 
their subsequent reshipment to the consuming markets of the world; 
and, on the other, a centre for the redistribution to the Malay States, 
Siam, Borneo, Sumatra, and other parts of the Malay Archipelago, of 
the many and varied raw materials and manufactured articles imported. 
Published trade figures for British Malaya relate to general trade and 
the value of the re-export trade cannot therefore be stated accurately. 
It is, however, known that a great part of the trade originating in the 
Malay States passes through the Straits Settlements, either through 
Singapore or Penang, and it can be assumed that a large part of the 
trade with Netherlands India and Borneo is of entrepét character. It 
has been estimated that of the total value of general exports of mer- 
chandise in 1938, amounting to {66,642,000, the value of domestic 
exports amounted to only £49,412,000,? the balance being accounted 
for by re-exports. For the purpose of entrepét trade Singapore is 
ideally situated geographically, and is one of the principal market 
places of the world. Malaya, with her dollar credits in the United 
States, and the strong position she holds by her entrepét trade, is thus 
a valuable contributor to the war effort. 

Closely associated with British Malaya are the dependencies in 
Borneo, comprising Brunei, the State of North Borneo, and Sarawak 
The principal exports are rubber and mineral oils. Production of 
mineral oils in Brunei and Sarawak amounted in 1939 to roughly 
940,000 tons, or not much less than the output from Burma. 

Hong-kong, though not a producing centre, has a valuable entrepét 
trade, including in normal times, the flow of the greater part of the 
trade of South China and also a substantial interchange of goods be- 
tween other Eastern countries, and a proportion of the trade of these 
countries with other parts of the world. 

DP. &. 
(To be continued.) 


1 For further details see An Economic Survey of the Colonial Empire, 1937 
H.M.S.O. 1940. 
* See Statistical Abstract for the British Empire for each of the years 1929 to 1938 
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MUSSOLINI’S SPEECH OF NOVEMBER 18 


SIGNOR MUSSOLINI spoke in Rome on Nov. 18, the fifth anniversary 
of the imposition of Sanctions on Italy, in praise of the achievements of 
the Italian Army, Navy, and Air Force in the present war. He began by 
“solemnly affirming’’ that on Great Britain, assisted by the ‘‘supreme 
complacency”’ of France, fell the whole responsibility for the war. 
> Since June 10 last the Army had fought on many fronts. ‘The 
' defeat of the English in British Somaliland has been complete. Just 
as at Dunkirk so at Berbera the English fled and have revenged 
themselves by reproving us for having committed an irreparable 
* strategic error.”” The armed forces of the Italian African Empire had 
' taken the initiative, and the swift occupation of Sidi Barrani must 
not be considered a conclusion but merely a prologue. 
' He next claimed that the Italian Navy had so efficiently protected 
- communications in the Mediterranean and the Adriatic that the 
' enemy Navy had not been able to interrupt those lines or even to 
_ hamper them. The Italian Air Force dominated the sky. With mass 
_ production of new types they would soon certainly be on a par with 
- the equipment of all other States of Europe. 
' The Italian people knew that this was a decisive war which would 
end in the annihilation of the modern Carthage. They were not afraid 
_ of the truth. That was why Italian news bulletins were the perfect 
' mirror of truth. He alluded to the cries of joy in the House of Commons 
when Mr. Churchill announced the action at Taranto, and went on: 

“The truth is that three ships were hit, none of them was sunk, 
and only one of them, as we announced in the communiqué, was 
seriously damaged. Its reconditioning will take a long time. The 
other two, in the unanimous opinion of all technicians, can and will be 
swiftly restored to their former efficiency. It is false that two other 
warships and two auxiliary ships were sunk or hit or even slightly 
damaged... . Mr. Churchill might have completed his picture by telling 
_ M.P.s of the fate suffered by the Liverpool and by the Kent and by those 
_ other great British units which have been torpedoed recently in the 
Central Mediterranean and in the port of Alexandria by Italian sub- 
marines and by Italian torpedo-carrying ’planes.”’ 

He then went on to speak of the “perfect accord’”’ of Germany and 
Italy as regards both the present and the future, and of the Fiihrer 
as the “creative leader of Great Germany, the Army Commander who 
has seen confirmed by victory his genius-like conception of strategy . . . 
the revolutionary who has awakened his people and has made of them 
= protagonists of the great war revolution strongly similar to Italian 

‘ascism , 

The Axis did not desire a peace of revenge, or rancour. Because 
of the legitimate character of Italian claims they must be accepted 
Without compromise and without any temporary solution. “Only after 
a complete clarification of the situation,” he said, ‘‘will it be possible 
within the orbit of a new Europe such as the Axis will have created 
to begin a new chapter in the troubled history of Italo-French rela- 
tions. It is unnecessary to confirm that, like the armistice, so will the 
peace be a common peace; in other words, an Axis peace. ... 

“In order to consecrate the fraternity of arms between Italy and 
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Germany I asked and obtained from the Fiihrer permission for direct 
Italian participation in the battle against Britain with Italian ’planes 
and submarines. I may add at once that Germany did not need our 
help... . This notwithstanding, I am grateful to the Fiihrer that he 
accepted my Offer”’.... 

On the subject of Greece he said: ‘‘After a long period of patience 
we have finally torn the mask from a country guaranteed by Great 
Britain, from the subtle enemy Greece. It was a bill which was waiting 
its day of reckoning. One thing must be said, and it may perhaps 
surprise certain Italians who are not mentally living in our times. 
It is this, that the Greeks hate Italy as they hate no other people. 
It isa hatred which appears at first inexplicable, but it is a genuine, deep, 
and incurable hate common to all classes in cities and villages, in the 
higher and the lower classes, everywhere in Greece. Its reasons are mys- 
terious. On this hatred, which may be called grotesque, the policy of 
Greece has been based throughout recent years. It consisted of com- 
plete political complicity with Britain. Nor could it have been other- 
wise, seeing that the King is English, the political caste is English, 
the stock exchange and the purse of the nation are English. 

“This complicity, which is shown in many ways and which will 

in due time be irrefutably proved by documents, was, in other words 
an open act of hostility against Italy. From papers which have been 
found by the German General Staff in France it has been proved that 
as far back as last May Greece was already offering to the French and 
English all the Greek air and naval bases. We had to put an end to this 
situation. Since Oct. 28, when our troops stepped across the Greek- 
Albanian frontier, this has been done. The mountains of Epirus and their 
muddy valleys do not lend themselves to lightning warfare, as the people 
who practise strategy with pins on maps might wish. No act of mine or 
of the Government or of any other responsible spokesman has led any- 
one to believe this. I do not believe that it is worth while to refute al 
the news items which are being broadcast by Greek propaganda and 
by the English broadcasts. The Alpini division which, in the words oi 
our enemy, has suffered enormous losses and which has allegedly escaped 
or fled, and which has also been pulverized by the Greeks, has in reality 
been visited by General Soddu, who, the visit over, sent me the following 
telegram, dated Nov. 12: ‘Having personally visited the Giulia Alpini 
Division, I have to inform you of the magnificent impression which 
I brought back from my visit to this superb unit, which is strong as 
ma in its component parts, constituted by Alpine troops.’ 
“... The 372 fallen, 1,081 wounded, and 650 missing which have been 
recorded during the first ten days of fighting in the Epirus will be 
avenged.’ Italy had under arms a million men, and in case of 
necessity, could call up 8 million more. 

Of the home front he said that a certain kind of pacifism of an 
intellectual and universal tint must be closely watched and fought 
It was unfitting for the epoch of iron and cannon in which they were 
living. ““We, the Germans and Italians, are a block of 150,000,000 men, 
resolute and compact, extending from Norway to Libya through the 
heart of Europe. This block already has victory in its grasp. 
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MR. AMERY’S STATEMENT ON INDIA’S CONTRIBUTION 
TO THE WAR 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL PROBLEM 


SPEAKING in the House of Commons on Nov. 20 Mr. Amery, 
Secretary of State for India, said that the Battle of Britain was leading 
up to the battle of the Empire in more than one sense, for it was not 
only in the United Kingdom but upon remote fields and seas that the 
fate of the world would yet be decided. It was only by the resources 
and the resolution of a united Empire that ultimate victory could be 
assured. 

India had put some 1,500,000 men in the field in the last War. 
There was again no scarcity of willing recruits, once the equipment was 
available. The Army in India in peace time consisted of some 160,000 
men of the Indian Army and some 50,000 troops of the British Army. 
The Indian Army had expanded to a force of about 500,000 of all 
arms, trained, equipped, and mechanized on a modern scale. A large 
part of the 100,000 recruits accepted as a first step were now fully 
trained. Mechanical transport had been increased from 5,000 to 32,000 
vehicles, a figure which would be doubled next year. 

He then spoke of the splendid military material in the Gurkhas of 
Nepal, the old and loyal ally of Great Britain, and the steadily increas- 
ing forces of the ruling Princes of India. Some 30 units were serving 
with the Army in India, and the Bikaner Camel Corps was already in 
the Middle East. 

Nothing but the urgent demand for aircraft elsewhere prevented a 
much greater expansion of the Air Service in India, for which there 
was great enthusiasm. Indian pilots were already serving with the 
R.A.F., and others were completing their training in England. 

The Royal Indian Navy had been trebled, and was being increased 
by vessels built in India, Australia, and Great Britain, for the work of 
convoy and keeping the coasts of India clear of mines and submarines. 

India would soon be nearly 90 per cent self-sufficient in military 
supplies. She aimed at meeting, in co-operation with other British 
countries east of Suez, a wide range of military equipment for the 
needs of the armies in the Middle and the Far East. 

A limited measure of compulsory service had been introduced by 
the Government of India to enable skilled technical workers to be 
transferred to where their work would be most valuable. Arrange- 
ments for training additional skilled workers were being made, and it 
was hoped to train an additional 10,000 men in the next few months. 
Instructors were being sent from Great Britain, and young Indians 
were being brought to England to learn the most up-to-date 
methods. 

India and Burma formed the direct first reserve against the threat 
to Britain’s position in the Middle East and against any possible threat 
from the Far East. This was the reason for the calling of the Delhi 
Conference of British countries in the Middle East and South and East 
of Suez, which was now meeting and in which the mission, sent from 
London under Sir Alexander Roger, was participating. The object 
was to see how these countries could co-ordinate their resources for 
their own defence and for the defence of the Empire. The fact that 
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this was a conference of the Empire held in India was a practical recog. 
nition of India’s growing status in the Commonwealth. 


In replying to the Debate, Mr. Amery referred to the political 
situation in India, and said the Viceroy’s statement of Aug. 8 went 
further than any offer yet made by the British Government. Leaders 
of political opinion were invited to join the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council not as mere advisers, but as Ministers responsible for the great 
Departments of State, and in such numbers as to constitute a sub- 
stantial majority over the European members. He deeply regretted 
that this opportunity for real power had been rejected. 

Did anyone suggest, he asked, that it would be a practical measure 
that, in the middle of a great struggle for existence, the whole basis 
of administrative power and of legislative power in India should be 
changed over and the administration of India’s war effort be placed 
entirely and unreservedly in the hands of a new executive responsible 
to a Legislature elected for a very different purpose and under ver 
different conditions? 

The resolution sponsored by the Indian Congress leader asked for an 
unequivocal declaration of the Independence of India, and, as an 
immediate step, a provisional national Government at the Centre, 
to command the confidence of all the elected members of the Central 
Legislature and secure the co-operation of the responsible Government. 
That meant a Ministry in fact under the control of the same Congress 
Executive that called out reluctant Ministers from the administration 
of Provinces, which they would have been quite prepared to go on 
administering to this day. No Moslem leader would under such 
conditions be prepared to serve. 

The only solution for the moment, until they got nearer to some 
method of agreement as to principles, was one in which, as individuals, 
political leaders joined the Viceroy’s Executive uncommitted 4 
regarded the future Constitution of India and without prejudice. 
Those proposals were objected to out of hand by Congress, in regaré 
both to the present and the future. The Congress President was not 
prepared even to discuss them with the Viceroy. The attitude of 
Congress was one of “‘all or nothing’, and by “‘all’’ Congress meant 
not merely the unqualified recognition of India’s independence but 
also the independence of an India governed on Congress lines bj 
Congress. That was a position which, if they accepted it, or if they 
even moved towards it, would at once create infinite trouble in India 
and go far towards threatening all hopes of bringing about a sell- 
governing India, united, in some measure at any rate, within itseli 

The Viceroy was only too willing to concede to Mr. Gandhi and his 
followers the same right to state their conscientious feelings about the 
war as were conceded in Great Britain, but they had demanded the 
right to urge Indians not to recruit, not to work in the munition 
factories, and not to contribute to the war committees. Mr. Nehru had 
outstripped Mr. Gandhi in the tone and in the character of his speeches 
They were violent and deliberately provocative speeches aimed ®t 
hampering the war effort. Would it have been fair to allow ‘ 
man of Mr. Nehru’s eminence to go unpunished while punishing the 
lesser fry? 
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OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 
1. Against Germany 


November 12 
The Air Ministry announced in the morning that on the afternoon 
and evening of the previous day a few enemy aircraft, taking advantage 


' of cloud, dropped bombs in London and the Home Counties, and in 
' isolated points elsewhere. There was some damage, but the casualties 


included only very few fatal cases. The attack was resumed at dark, but 
only for a short time, and by 9 p.m. all raids had ceased. A few bombs 


' fell in London, in the south-east and south-west, and in the eastern 


counties, but the damage and casualties were small. An afternoon 


' bulletin stated that the only enemy activity had been by a few single 
' machines, one of which was shot down into the sea. Bombs fell at a few 
points, including London, and a small number of casualties were caused. 


The Admiralty announced in the evening that during an air attack on 


- a convoy in the North Sea the previous day 3 enemy ’planes were shot 
_ down by fire from warships, and 2 others very severely damaged. They 
also announced that 24 ships of the convoy claimed to have been de- 
stroyed by the Germans by a surface raider on Nov. 5 had arrived safely 
' in port. The armed merchant cruiser Jervis Bay, which was escorting 


the convoy, engaged the enemy warship with greatly inferior armament, 


' thus enabling the majority of the ships in the convoy to make good 
' their escape. She was set on fire and sunk, but 65 of her survivors were 
' on board a merchant ship. Nine of the vessels in the convoy had not 
' been accounted for, but it was possible some of them might be safe. 


The Air Ministry announced that during daylight operations the 


_ previous day attacks were made on Lorient submarine base and on 
' aerodromes at Brest, St. Brieuc, and St. Malo. All the aircraft returned 
| safely. Bad weather prevented all operations over Germany during 
» the night. 


The German communiqué reported that in the operations the previous 


| day formations of the Italian Air Force “distinguished themselves by a 
» successful attack on a port on the east coast. A fierce air battle developed 
' during which Italian fighters shot down 7 British fighters’. Reprisal 
| raids on Nov. 10 had caused large fires in the Willesden and South- 
»ampton areas, and at an aircraft factory near Birmingham, and 


attacks on London and on southern and central England the next day 


' had resulted in hits on gasworks at Birmingham, on industrial plants 
_ and an arms factory near Oxford, and on a bridge at Folkestone. There 
_ were no enemy raids on Germany during the night. 


November 13 
The Air Ministry announced in the morning that attacks during the 


hight were on a fairly heavy scale, with London the main objective, 
_ though the Midlands and Merseyside were also visited. In London the 
| damage was widespread, and a number of people lost their lives, but 
_ neither damage or casualties were heavy having regard to the scale of 
| theattack. In the Midlands and Merseyside bombs fell at several towns, 
but the damage done was slight. Elsewhere bombs were dropped at 


many isolated points in the Home Counties and south-east England, 
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but few casualties had been reported. Among buildings hit in Londop 
were 2 stations of the American Ambulance, a cinema, and a surface 
shelter. An evening bulletin reported scattered raids in several parts 
of the country, mostly in south-east England, but few bombs were 
dropped and scarcely any damage or casualties were caused. A later 
report stated that a number of houses and shops were damaged in the 
afternoon when bombs were dropped on 2 Kent coast towns, but 
casualties were few. At a point in the Midlands also damage was done 
to business premises and 8 people were killed. Four enemy aircraft 
were destroyed. 

The Admiralty announced that 6 more ships of the convoy attacked 
on Nov. 5 had reached port safely, making 30 in all out of the 38. The 
65 survivors of the Jervis Bay had been landed in Canada. 

Operations over Germany during the night included attacks on 
Gelsenkirchen and Cologne refineries, the port of Duisburg-Ruhrort, 
railway centres and factories in the Ruhr and near Cologne, the sub- 
marine base at Lorient, the docks at Flushing and Dunkirk, and several! 
enemy aerodromes. One aircraft failed to return. 

An Admiralty communiqué stated that during the attack on a convoy 
in the North Sea on Nov. 11 H.M.S. Vimiera shot down 2 Junkers 87 air- 
craft, in addition to those reported as destroyed in the communiqué of 
Nov. 12. 

The German communiqué stated that while the British were paralysed 
by high wind and the danger of icing-up on the night of Nov. 1! 
German formations successfully continued their reprisals against Lon- 
don, and hit severely a gasworks and warehouses in Kensington. There 
were also successful attacks on ports and communications, warehouses, 
munitions works, and a power station in the south of England. A few 


British planes dropped bombs over Western Germany in the night, but 
almost without exception they fell in open fields and caused only 
damage to crops. In one place alone a house was destroyed, two others 
damaged, and people who had not taken shelter injured. Damage to 
railway lines at another point was quickly repaired. It had now been 
reported that the number of ’planes brought down by Italian flying 
units on Nov. 11 was 10. 


November 14 

The Air Ministry’s morning bulletin stated that only a few enemy 
aircraft were over the country during the night. Bombs were dropped 
in one part of London and damaged some houses; also at some places in 
east and south-east England, and damage was done to property in a 
town in East Anglia. The casualties were slight. Two enemy bombers 
were shot down. The greater part of the night was quiet. Later 
communigués stated that a few bombs were dropped in Kent during the 
day and in one south-coast town some damage was done to buildings 
and a few casualties caused. Thirteen dive bombers and one fighter 
were destroyed, and a single bomber which crossed the south coast was 
at once shot down. By the evening 19 enemy aircraft had been 
destroyed, making 21 destroyed since the previous day. Two British 
fighters were lost, but both the pilots were saved. 

The Admiralty announced the safe arrival in port of 2 more of the ships 
in the convoy attacked on Nov. 5. 
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The Air Ministry’s report of operations over Germany during the 
night stated that the attacks were widespread despite extremely 
adverse weather. In Berlin the Schlesischer Station, the Grunewald 
goods yard, and a junction at Potsdam were heavily bombed and 
several large fires started, and attacks were also made on the power 
station at Cologne, the docks at Duisberg-Ruhrort, factories at Dort- 
mund and Diisseldorf, a battery of coke ovens at Lintfort, the oil plants 
at Gelsenkirchen, Hanover, and Leuna, the aerodromes at Haamstede, 
Kreuzbruck, and Liibeck, the seaplanes base at Norderney, and the 
docks at Wilhelmshaven and Calais. Two aircraft failed to return. 

The German communiqué reported continued attacks on England 
on the night of Nov. 12, when traffic installations in the north-west 
of London, the West India Docks, and a gasworks were hit. Liverpool 
and Coventry were the targets of successful raids. On Nov. 13 Lon- 
don and towns in the south of England and Midlands were attacked, 
and bombs dropped on railway works, aerodromes, and arms works 
near Birmingham. Night flights of British ‘planes into Germany were 
again made with no success worth mentioning. Only at a rolling mill a 
bomb near by caused damage by splinters to several buildings. An 
attempt to attack the capital failed, and the few ’planes which reached 
the barrage zone were forced to turn back after dropping their bombs on 
the outskirts of the city. Here and at some other points several roof 
fires ensued which were quickly put out. 


November 15 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that the enemy attacks 
in the night were mainly directed against the Midlands, and at one 
town many fires were caused and considerable damage was done. It 
was feared that the casualties were heavy. Damage was also done in 
other towns, but the casualties were not numerous. In London bombs 
were dropped by intermittent raiders, doing some damage and causing 
casualties, some of which were fatal. Some bombs were also 
dropped in widely separated districts of England and in North Wales. 
Among buildings hit in London were a hospital, an ambulance station, 
and a nursing home. 

The Ministry of Home Security announced subsequently that Coven- 
try had been heavily attacked in the night, the scale of the raids being 

omparable with that of the largest night attacks on London. The 
enemy were kept at a great height by gun fire, which hindered accurate 
bombing of industrial targets, but the city itself suffered very seriously. 
Incendiary bombs were first scattered over a wide area, causing many 
tires, and indiscriminate bombing followed. The cathedral and many 
public and other buildings were destroyed, and the casualties were 
estimated to number over 200 killed and 800 wounded. According to 
one account some 500 enemy aircraft took part in the raid. 

The Air Ministry later announced that a formation of enemy bombers 
épproached the London area during the day, but few of them pene- 
trated to the capital. A small number of bombs were dropped on outer 
listricts, causing little damage and few casualties. An evening bulletin 
stated that the number of enemy machines destroyed during the day 
and previous night was 20, and that only one British fighter was lost. 

lhe Air Ministry also announced that a prolonged heavy attack was 
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made on Berlin during the night, where the objectives hit and seriously 


damaged included the Schlesischer station and goods yards, the railway 
yards at the Putlitzstrasse, Lehrter, and Anhalter stations, the Tempe. 
hof and Stettiner stations, the Nordenbahn, and the Wilmersdorf an¢ 
Charlottenburg power stations. Many large fires were caused and ex. 
plosions were seen in the station areas and among the sheds in the yards 
Hamburg was also bombed and many fires started in the Wilhelmsbur 
oil refinery, and at Bremen an aircraft factory was attacked. In adi. 
tion raids were made on 26 enemy occupied aerodromes and on harbous 
and shipping from Stavanger to Lorient. Ten aircraft failed to return, 

The German communiqué stated that the Luftwaffe had during the 
night struck an extremely heavy blow at the enemy by a large-scak 
raid on important Midland arms works in retaliation for the raid on 
Munich. The attack on Coventry was particularly vigorous and success. 
ful, numerous engine works and aero accessory factories being attacked 
and extensively damaged. The Berlin wireless stated that 500 aircrat 
took part and dropped over 440 tons of bombs, starting huge fires 
The reprisals on London were continued according to plan throughout 
the night, and military targets in south and central England provided 
further objects for attack. The communiqué also said that the enemy 
attempted to attack Berlin during the night with stronger forces, but 
the intended large-scale raid was frustrated by the devastating effects 
of the A.A. fire. Only 12 aircraft succeeded in reaching Berlin and ¢ 
were brought down, while 6 others were destroyed soon after crossing 
the coast. 

November 16 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that a heavy an! 
sustained attack was made on London in the night. The raiders wer 
forced by the defences to operate at such a height that accurate bomb 
ing was impossible, and bombs were dropped indiscriminately in man) 
parts of the capital, doing considerable damage and starting many 
fires. The casualties were not heavy considering the weight of the 
attack, and the fires were all brought under control with remarkable 
speed. Bombs also fell in the Home Counties and in the Midlands, bu: 
little damage was reported. Two bombers were shot down over London 
making 20 in all destroyed during the previous day and the night. [Tw 
British fighters were lost, but the pilot of one was saved. 


An evening bulletin stated that a few bombs were dropped in a kent 


coast town, but enemy activity during the day had been very slight u 
to dusk. Later reports showed that bombs were dropped the previous 
night on a south-coast town, causing damage to many houses and é 
number of casualties. Ineffective machine-gun attacks were made }j 
one aircraft at two points in the Hebrides. 

The Air Ministry announced that the night operations over Germat| 
included the heaviest attack so far made on Hamburg, where, in adt: 
tion to the dock areas, power stations, gasworks, railway centres, at 
factories were bombed and put out of action. Three separate rail 


were made and large fires caused in the mineral oil refinery at Gra & 


brook, the Blohm and Voss shipyards, the Altona power station, and ti 
Barmbeck gasworks. Other places attacked included Stavanger, hu. 
Ostend, Dunkirk, Calais, Boulogne, the Rennes and other aerodromes"! 
France, and the seaplane base at Borkum. 
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November 17 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that the raids in the 
night were much less heavy than the previous night, but dwelling houses 
suffered severely at some places and some people were killed. Incendiary 
bombs were dropped on a Midland town, but the fires were quickly 
dealt with. Besides London and the Home Counties a town in southern 
England was also attacked, but the casualties reported were few. A 
later communiqué stated that a formation of aircraft crossed the Kent 
coast in the morning, but was driven off by fighters and none reached 
London. Another flew into the Thames Estuary, but this was also 
intercepted and scattered. A few crossed the Suffolk coast. Some 
bombs were dropped near the Kent coast, at one place in Sussex, and 
at some places in East Anglia, but-the damage and casualties reported 
were slight. It was subsequently announced that during the afternoon 
bombs were again dropped on the Sussex coast, damaging some houses 
and causing casualties at one place. Thirteen enemy aircraft were 
destroyed during the day, and 5 British fighters were lost, but the 
pilots of 4 were saved. An enemy aircraft was also shot down into the 
Channel by the minesweeper Southsea. 

The Ministry of Home Security announced in the evening that the 
incident which occurred in a southern town during the night was rather 
more serious than had been thought, and there were a number of 
casualties, some of them fatal. About 5 streets were seriously damaged, 
and over a much wider area dwelling houses were more or less seriously 
damaged. 

In the operations over Germany the attack on Hamburg was renewed, 
and throughout the night many tons of bombs were dropped on the 
Altona electricity works, the Blohm and Voss yards, oil refineries, rail- 
way yards, industrial targets at Billwarder and Moorfleth, and the 
Schlink factory for making edible oils and fats. Other places bombed 
were Antwerp, Dunkirk, and many of the aerodromes in enemy occu- 
pation. 

During daylight on Nov. 16 attacks were made on oil plants at 
Cologne and Bremen, the Dortmund-Ems Canal, and the aerodromes 
at Cambrai, Abbeville, and other places in the Rouen-Arras-Cambrai 
area. From all these operations 3 aircraft failed to return. Following 
the R.A.F.’s attacks on the invasion ports German long-range guns 
opened a heavy bombardment across the Straits of Dover during the 
day, to which British guns replied. 

The German communiqué stated that in the raids on London on 
Nov. 15-16 night it has been learnt that hits were scored on Waterloo 
Bridge, a station in Paddington, a gasworks in Kennington, and others 
near the Commercial Docks. Military targets at various southern 
towns, in Portsmouth, and in Southampton were badly hit. On 
Nov. 16 the attacks on London and on places on the south-east coast 
were continued. In attacks on shipping 3 vessels were sunk. Enemy 
aircraft over Germany in the night directed their attacks especially 
against Hamburg, Bremen, and Kiel. Only slight damage was done to 
military targets. A military hospital was attacked, but the numerous 
bombs fell harmlessly in the garden. Other attacks were directed against 
residential areas. Most of the bombs fell in the Elbe. Thirteen people 
were killed and several wounded. 
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November 18 

The Air Ministry’s morning bulletin reported the dropping of a 
number of bombs near the south coast, where damage was practically 
confined to private houses. Casualties were not believed to be heavy. 
A later report on the night attacks stated that at a few points in the 
London area and in several south-coast towns damage was done to a 
number of houses, and the casualties included some fatal cases, but 
were not numerous. Among buildings hit in London were a hospital 
and a child welfare clinic. A communiqué in the evening stated that 
enemy activity had been of a minor character, but bombs were dropped 
at places on the east coast as well as on the coasts of Sussex and Kent, 
doing some damage to houses. Two small raids approached London 
and bombs were dropped at two points in the area, but both casualties 
and damage were slight. A West Country town was attacked several] 
times and some damage was done, but most of the raiders were driven 
off by gun-fire, and not much damage had been reported. 

The operations over Germany included a night attack on the oil 
refineries at Gelsenkirchen and at Buer nearby which was kept up for 
several hours, starting many fires which were seen to spread and cause 
heavy explosions. A railway junction north-east of the town, a station 
among the neighbouring collieries, the main goods yards at Gelsen- 
kirchen, and the aerodrome at Buer were also bombed, causing several 
fires which spread rapidly. Other aircraft attacked industrial targets 
and rail and river communications in Western Germany, the naval bas: 
at Lorient, and aerodromes in occupied territory. All the machines 
returned safely. 

The German communiqué reported sutcessful attacks on London and 
military objectives in the south of England, as well as armament 


targets in the Midlands during the night of Nov. 16 and the previous 
day. Long-range guns scattered a convoy which was attempting to 
pass down the Channel in the darkness. British aircraft dropped bombs 
at several points in Western Germany, but fires started in an iron works 
and a tile yard were quickly extinguished. Two cemetries and res- 
dential quarters were again the targets of attack, and some houses 
were damaged and a small number of persons injured. 


November 19 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that a small number o! 
bombs were dropped in the night on Merseyside, one area in the Mid- 
lands, and points in southern England. A few fires were started, but were 
soon extinguished, and the casualties were small. The attack on 
Liverpool was one of the most intense of recent weeks, and 3 schools 
and a church were damaged. Enemy aircraft were also over various 
districts of Northern Ireland during the night, but no bombs were 
dropped. An evening bulletin reported scarcely any enemy activit) 
over the country during the day, and the only bombs reported were 
near a Kent village, where no damage was caused. 

The Dover area was shelled during the morning by long-range guns 
but neither casualties nor damage were reported. The Admiralty 
announced the presumed loss of the submarine Rainbow. 

The operations over Germany included a heavy attack lasting 3 
hours on the Leuna synthetic oilworks, where several large fires were 
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caused, followed by many explosions. Coastal Command aircraft shot 
down 2 enemy machines over the Channel. All the aircraft returned 
safely. 

The Admiralty announced that the cruiser Lowestoft had destroyed 
a Heinkel seaplane which approached a convoy in the North Sea the 
previous day, and that another enemy aircraft had been hit by gun 
fire from the ships in the same convoy during the night. 

The Air Ministry News Service stated that news reaching London 
showed that in R.A.F. raids 3 sections of the Krupp factory had been 
hit, and that one bomb had reached the underground workshops before 
exploding and had wrecked them. Production at the works was down 
by half. At Hanover the largest oil refinery was entirely destroyed, 
and at Bremen the Deutsche Vacuum Oil Co.’s factory was out of 
production. Production had been stopped for some weeks at the 
Fokker factory at Amsterdam. The Europa was reported to have 
received a direct hit while in dock at Bremen. 

The German communiqué stated that, apart from London, several 


B places on the south coast, notably at Southampton, as well as arms 
» factories in the Midlands, were bombed during the night of Nov. 17, 


and on Nov. 18 industrial objectives in Southampton, Birming- 
ham, Coventry, and Liverpool were attacked, as well as in other towns 


i of Central England. Italian bombers had also attacked a town on the 


east coast with good results. Night attacks by small numbers of 


British "planes on German territory were ineffective. No aircraft 
» were lost. 


November 20 
The Air Ministry announced in the morning that in a resumption of 


» the offensive hospitals, churches, and hotels were damaged in London 
during the night, and a number of casualties caused. A certain amount 
_ of damage was also suffered in a Home Counties town and at one point 
in Scotland. The main weight of the enemy attacks was on the Mid- 
» lands. This attack was on a very heavy scale, and continued for some 
| 9hours. Extensive damage was done in several areas, but reports so far 
' indicated that the casualties were comparatively small, having regard 
_ to the scale of the attack. In one town over 50 shops were wrecked. 
_ the attack on London was light, but some damage was done. The 
' casualties were not expected to be numerous. Elsewhere bombs were 
' dropped at many points in the south of England and in one district in 
_Scotland, but the damage sustained was not great. At least 5 enemy 
_ bombers were destroyed during the night. A communiqué in the evening 
» stated that there had been little enemy activity during daylight, and 
| one bomber which flew to the Midlands had been destroyed. A few 
bombs fell in Kent, but caused little damage. 


The operations over Germany during the night were widespread, and 


included sustained attacks on the Skoda works at Pilsen, munition 
“stores and a factory making electrical equipment in Berlin, the docks 
-and shipyards at Kiel, Hamburg, and Bremerhaven, the synthetic oil 


plants at Gelsenkirchen and Hamburg, the electrical power station at 


“Hamborn, railway yards and junctions at Bremen, Berlin, and Aurich, 


the docks at Duisburg-Ruhrort, the oil refineries at Leuna, Ruhland, 


-and Lutzendorf, and industrial buildings at Nohra, near Weimar; also, 
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by Coastal Command aircraft, the naval base at Lorient and the 
harbour of Barfleur. Three aircraft failed to return. 

The Admiralty announced that on the night of November 19 light 
forces in the North Sea had sunk a German E Boat and had picked up 
the crew. There were no British casualties. 

The German communiqué stated that as a reprisal for the raids on 
residential districts in Hamburg, Bremen, and Kiel, strong air units 
plastered Birmingham with bombs during the night, and hundreds oj 
bombers discharged nearly 450 tons of bombs. The fires and explosions 
were even more widespread than those in the raid on Coventry. Bombs 
were also scattered on a number of aerodromes “such as Marham, 
Norwich, Latton (Luton?), and Cranwell’, and Liverpool, Southampton, 
and other ports were also attacked. British aircraft dropped bombs on 
residential districts in Germany during the night, and on other non- 
military targets, and one machine dropped some on the historic town 
of Potsdam. The damage there and at other places was restricted to 
slight damage to private houses and roads. Again several hospitals 
were hit. Two bombers were shot down before they could reach their 
target. 

November 21 

The Air Ministry stated that activity over the country during the 
night was widespread but desultory, and the attacks were intermittent. 
Bombs were dropped in London, the Midlands, at many widely separated 
points in the south, at one point in north-west England, and in South 
Wales. Fires were caused at several Midland towns and some houses 
demolished. A number of people were killed and injured. Elsewhere 
though damage was done at several points, attacks were generall\ 
ineffective, and the casualties were very small. An evening bulletin 
reported that few enemy aircraft had approached the country, but 
bombs were dropped in East Anglia, the Home Counties, and in a town 
in the south. The damage was not extensive and the casualties, though 
including some fatal cases, not numerous. In an East Anglian town 
several houses were demolished, but most of them were empty. Ont 
enemy bomber was destroyed and one British fighter lost. 

In the operations over Germany during the night the heaviest attacks 
were concentrated on Duisburg-Ruhrort, where the docks, warehouses 
railway stations (4), and yards were bombed for 6 hours and man\ 
explosions and fires caused. Other aircraft attacked the oil plant at 
Vlaardingen and the ports at Lorient, Cherbourg, Dunkirk, and Ostend, 
and several aerodromes, including those at Arras and Vannes. At 
Amiens-Glisy a German bomber was destroyed. One machine failed t 
return. 

The German communiqué stated that during the night of Nov 
19-20 the air force, in addition to the large scale attack on Birminghat 
continued the reprisals on London, and also attacked port installations 
at Weymouth, Eastbourne, and Bournemouth, and other militar 
targets, including Northampton. During the day the activity was ©0t- 
fined to reconnaissances owing to bad weather. During the night Britis) 
aircraft attacked a few aerodromes in west and north France. Not 4 
single target was hit. Attacks on some places in West Germany @ls 
had no appreciable success. A workshop and gas main were hit at 4 
smelting works; the damage was promptly repaired. 
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November 22 

fhe Air Ministry bulletin in the morning stated that enemy activity 
in the night was on a small scale. Bombs were at first dropped at places 
in East Anglia and widely separated points elsewhere, but little damage 
was caused. Later on, activity was resumed on a slightly larger scale, 
but reports so far showed that only slight damage and few casualties 
hadresulted. A later bulletin stated that bombs were dropped ina Home 
Counties village and in a south-east coast town. Houses were damaged, 
but there were very few casualties. Two bombers were shot down. 

fhe Air Ministry also announced that owing to unfavourable weather 
all bomber operations were cancelled on the previous night. During 
the morning Coastal Command aircraft had attacked Stavanger aero- 
drome, starting several lines of fire, some of which caused explosions. 

The German communiqué reported successful reprisal attacks in the 
night of Nov. 20-21 against London, Birmingham, arms works in the 
Midlands, and harbour installations and utility services in the south of 
England. During the previous day London and important military 
targets in the south and south-east of England were plastered with 
bombs, and railways and factories hit. 


November 23 

The Air Ministry announced that a very heavy attack was made on 
a West Midlands town in the night, many fires being caused and a 
number of people killed and injured. Churches, convents, schools, and 
shops were damaged, as well as business and other premises. Three 
raids were made during the day over the south-east coast, but few 
bombs were dropped. Twenty Italian fighters which approached the 
coast were intercepted, and 7 shot down in the Straits of Dover. Four 
German machines were destroyed. 

The German communiqué reported continued night attacks on 
London, Birmingham, and Coventry, as well as Bristol and Southamp- 
ton. In the day attacks were continued on London, Brighton, and 
other military objectives. Many aerodromes in the Midlands were 
bombed, and hangars, etc., set on fire. Communication establishments 
were extensively bombed on the south-east coast and near Lincoln. 
During the night British aircraft raided places in Western France and 
Western Germany, mainly residential districts. Fires which broke out 
in attics were quickly extinguished. Several civilians were killed. 


November 24 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that though bombs were 
dropped during the early part of the previous night at widely separated 
places in many parts of the country the attacks were mainly on a town 
in southern England, where they went on for several hours. Damage was 
done to churches, cinemas, hotels, drapery stores, and offices, as well as 
to many working-class dwellings. A number of people were killed and 
others injured. A train received a direct hit and 7 people were injured. 
Another town on the south coast was attacked for some hours, but 
heavy A.A. fire drove the raiders back. In the evening the Ministry 
announced that enemy activity during the day had been slight. Several 
formations of fighters and fighter-bombers crossed the south-east coast, 
and a few bombs were dropped in Kent, but the damage reported was 
small. Three enemy bombers were shot down. 
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The Ministry also announced that during the night heavy attacks 
were made on goods yards and railway stations in Berlin and Leipzig, 
particularly on the Anhalter and Potsdamer stations and the Putlitz- 
strasse and Lehrter goods yards (where 28 fires were counted), on 
Duisburg-Ruhrort docks, canal wharves at Cologne, railway sidings at 
Dortmund, oil plants at Dortmund and Wanne-Eickel, the Krupp works 
at Essen, a factory at Castrop-Rauxel, and several aerodromes. Coastal 
Command aircraft bombed Lorient, Brest, and Boulogne, and, during 
the previous day, a wireless station at Vikero, Norway. Two aircraft 
failed to return. 

The News Service stated that a very heavy attack was made on the 
night of Nov. 22-23 on the Merignac aerodrome, near Bordeaux, the 
base for heavy bombers operating against shipping in the Atlantic. 
Hangars, barracks, and aircraft on the ground all received direct hits, 
and many large fires were seen. The Admiralty announced the loss by 
enemy mine of the trawler Kingston Alalite, and drifter Reed. 

The German communiqué reported the continuation of attacks on 
London in the night of Nov. 22-23 with great success, and a renewed 
strong attack on industrial installations in Birmingham. Several 
hundred ’planes dropped over 250 tons of bombs, and it could be seen 
that numerous factories of military importance were destroyed. Several 
fires were caused in an arms factory at Grantham in the early hours 
of Nov. 23, and attacks were also made on Portland, Southampton, 
Portsmouth, and other important objectives. British ‘planes which 
flew in considerable numbers over Reich territory in the night were not 
able to reach their objectives owing to heavy gun fire, and dropped 
their bombs in open country. In one small locality houses were hit and 
several civilians injured. Italian aircraft shot down 6 British fighters 
in air combats and lost 2._ Five other British fighters were destroyed 


by German fighters and gun fire, and 7 Germans were missing. 


November 25 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that the enemy’s main 
attack in the night was in the West of England, where many bombs 
were dropped and houses and commercial buildings damaged by fire 
and blast. Some persons were killed and others injured. Bombs were 
also dropped at points in London and the Home Counties, and houses 
were damaged at many places; at some, casualties were caused, but 
they were as a whole few in number. Three enemy bombers were 
destroyed during the night, and 3 during the previous day. An evening 
bulletin stated that several enemy bombers crossed the south and 
south-east coasts during the day, and one small formation reached the 
outskirts of London. An attack was made on a town on the Kent coast, 
and several houses were damaged, but the casualties were very few. 
Bombs were also dropped at a town on the south coast and at 2 other 
points in south-east England, but only slight damage was done, and 
no casualties were reported. An enemy bomber was shot down in the 
Straits of Dover. 

Operations over Germany the previous night included two heavy 
raids on the Blohm and Voss yards at Hamburg, and also attacks on 
the gas works at Altona and the oil refineries in the Grasbrook district, 
the docks at Wilhelmshaven, a chemical factory at Harburg-Wilhelms 
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burg, the Den Helder dockyard, the port of Boulogne, anti-aircraft 
en positions, and aerodromes and seaplane bases. Early in the 
morning of Nov. 24 Coastal Command aircraft attacked Christiansand 
aerodrome, Norway, and the Hook of Holland docks. One aircraft 
failed to return. 

fhe German communigué reported reprisals attacks on the night of 
Nov. 23 on Battersea, Southwark, and other suburbs of London, which, 
were effectively bombed. Numerous units also plastered Southampton 
with bombs, as already announced, and started vast fires in the port 
and in industrial installations. Various military objectives on the 
west and south coasts of England were also successfully bombed. 
British ‘planes dropped a few bombs in Northern Germany in the 
night without having any effect worth mentioning. 

It also reported ‘‘an attack of considerable importance on the 
night of Nov. 24 on Bristol, which falls within the same category as 
that delivered against Coventry’. Several hundred tons of bombs 
were dropped, and 45 large fires were observed. 


2. Against Italy 


November 12 

G.H.Q. in Cairo reported that the forces operating from Gallabat the 
previous day had inflicted heavy casualties on the enemy at little loss 
to themselves. Artillery successfully engaged targets at Metemma, 
and set petrol and ration stores on fire. 

Press reports stated that heavy bombing attacks had been made on 
Durazzo and Valona during the night, causing a very large fire at the 
former and blowing up a munitions dump at the latter port. 

Rhodesian aircraft bombed and machine-gunned enemy transport 
columns going by road from Gondar to Metemma on Nov. 11. 

The Italian communiqué reported a submarine attack on “‘a large 
British naval formation” on the Central Mediterranean on the night of 
Nov. 10, which “‘scored hits for certain with 2 torpedoes and probably 
uso with a third on the last British ship in the line’. On the following 
night their submarines sank 2 ships in a strongly escorted convoy in the 
same area. In the early hours of the same night (Nov. 11) enemy 
aircraft attacked Taranto naval base, but only one unit of the ships 
anchored there was in any way extensively damaged. There were no 
victims. Six enemy aircraft were shot down and part of their crews 
captured, and 3 others probably shot down. A communiqué regarding 
North Africa stated that south-east of Sidi Barrani enemy mechan- 
ized forces had been put to flight, and successful raids had been made 
on Burg-el-Arab railway station, Maaten Bagush airfield, and the 
barracks, etc., at Matruh. Enemy raids on Derna, Benghazi, Bardia, 
and Sidi Barrani did no damage except to some houses at Derna and 
the penal colony at Benghazi, where some Moslems were killed and 
injured. Enemy attacks on Gallabat were completely repulsed. 


November 13 
An official statement regarding the operations of the Fleet Air Arm 
against Taranto on the night of Nov. 11-12 announced that it had been 
established by air reconnaissance that one battleship of the Littorio 
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class (35,000 tons) was so badly down by the bows that her forecast}: 
was under water and she had a heavy list to starboard; one battleship 
of the Cavour class (23,622 tons before reconstruction and lengthening 
had been beached, and her stern up to and including the after-turre; 
was under water, while she was also heavily listed to starboard. It had 
not been possible to establish the fact with certainty, but it appeared prob. 
_ able that a second ship of the Cavour class had also been severely damage; 
and beached. In the inner harbour 2 cruisers were listed to starboard 
and surrounded by oil fuel, and 2 fleet auxiliaries were lying with their 
sterns under water. Only 2 British aircraft were missing, and th 
enemy claimed that part of the crews had been taken prisoner. 

The Admiralty announced that on the night of Nov. 11-12 ligh: 
forces had intercepted off Valona an enemy convoy of 4 supply ships 
and 2 destroyers. Of the supply ships one was sunk outright, 2 set on 
fire and almost certainly sunk, and the fourth damaged, but it escaped 
in a smoke screen. Both the destroyers made off at high speed, but 
one was hit. There were no British casualties or damage. 

The R.A.F. in Cairo stated that a dive bombing attack on Baharda: 
on Lake Tana, had started 2 large fires on the wharves, that Zula had 
been bombed and a flying boat destroyed, Harmil Island attacked and 
a ship bombed, and an aerodrome at Azoza, north of Tana, bombed 
with success. An attempted enemy raid on Malta on Nov. 11 was 
intercepted and one raider destroyed. The communiqué also stated that 
following the attack on Durazzo on the night of Nov. 11, when a fuel 
depot was completely destroyed, R.A.F. bombers had raided the port 
again the previous day. Bombs burst among warehouses, on quays, 
and on the power station, causing a large fire. 

Semi-official reports in Athens stated that the port at Durazzo was 
completely gutted in the first raid, also that Valona had been again 
attacked on Nov. 12 and the jetty hit. German reports stated that 
British aircraft had bombed Bologna, killing and wounding civilians 

The Italian communiqué reported that air attacks on Durazzo caused 
several deaths. One enemy ’plane was probably shot down. In Nort) 
Africa raids were made on military installations at Suez and the air- 
fields of Cairo and Abukir, scoring direct hits on all objectives. In East 
Africa a successful action in the Kassala sector resulted in the captur 
of machine guns and the killing of 50 of the enemy. The Air Fore 
bombed and machine-gunned entrenchments, troops, camps, etc., as 
well as transport vehicles at Otrud, near Kassala. A raid on Metemma 
killed 3 and wounded 4 people, and one of the raiders was shot down 
Enemy raids on Brindisi, Bari, and Taranto resulted in insignificant 
damage at the last named. 


November 14 

G.H.Q. in Cairo announced that in the Kassala and Gallabat areas 
the situation remained unchanged, but fighting patrols continued t 
engage the enemy. The Air Ministry News Service stated that on the 
night of Nov. 12-13 Sidi Barrani, Derna, and Benghazi had been 
bombed, and at the first a large fire started. 

The Admiralty announced that details received of recent action: 
showed that on Nov. 8 a Cant 501 which had been shadowing Britis! 
naval units was brought down, and a formation of 7 S79s was inter- 
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cepted and one shot down. On Nov. 9 a Cant 506 was brought down, 
a on Nov. 10 another, when a formation attacked the Fleet. All 
their bombs dropped in the sea, and no damage or casualties were 
caused to the British ships. 

[t was announced in London that on the night of Nov. 13 a second 
attack was made on Taranto, the docks and harbour being bombed 
by the R.A.F. without loss. Seven large fires were seen, and a succession 
of explosions caused, one of them exceptionally violent. The oil tanks 
also received direct hits. On the night of Nov. 13 Bari, Durazzo, and 
Valona were all bombed, the oil refinery at Bari being hit and set on 
fire, and munitions dumps at Valona blown up. The aerodrome there 
was also hit and badly damaged. All the aircraft returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué stated that in the attack on Taranto two 
enemy machines were probably shot down. It also reported a raid on 
Pantellaria, and stated that 2 British Blenheim bombers were shot 
down and another machine of similar type destroyed off Cagliari. In 
the Eastern Mediterranean reconnaissance seaplanes brought down 2 
enemy machines and probably 3 more. Torpedo-carrying aircraft 
torpedoed 2 ships in a convoy, one of which sank, and another forma- 
tion hit a cruiser at Alexandria. Raids on the Fuka-el-Daba and Maaten 
Bagush railway started fires, and the airfield at the latter was hit, a 
bomber being set on fire. All the aircraft returned. Enemy raids on 
Bardia, Derna, and Benghazi wounded one Moslem. 


November 15 
The Admiralty announced that further reconnaissance had es- 
tablished with certainty that 3 battleships were crippled at Taranto 
during the attack on Nov. 11-12, and that efforts were being made to 


salve the vessel of the Littorio class. Salvage vessels were alongside on 
both sides, nets had been laid ali round, and pumping was in progress. 
The bows of the ship had been raised and she now had a list to port. 
Two battleships of the Cavour class were aground, one of them being 
beached, and nets had been laid all round. The second appeared to 
have been abandoned, and only the forward part of her upper works 
was above water. One reconnaissance aircraft reported that 4 shapes 
could be seen under water off the entrance to the graving dock. 

A second communiqué stated that, in addition to the 4 Italian Cant 
aircraft destroyed during Nov. 8-10, 3 which were attempting to shadow 
the Fleet on Nov. 12 were shot down, and a 4th damaged and chased 
away on Nov. 13. 

The Italian communiqué reported the hitting with 3 submarine 
torpedoes of a British battleship of the Ramiullies class which was 
escorting the Illustrious in the Sicilian channel. In North Africa 
Alexandria naval base was repeatedly bombed, also the railway at 
Matruh and the aerodrome at Beir-Agu-Smeit, where several enemy 


* aircraft on the ground were hit. In East Africa enemy raids on Keren, 


Agordat, Asmara, Assab, and Diredawa caused very slight damage. 
A raid near Monopoli, near Bari, caused neither victims nor damage. 


November 16 
G.H.Q. Cairo reported patrol activity in the Gallabat area and the 
destruction of an enemy aircraft at Metemma by artillery fire. The 
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R.A.F. announced raids on aerodromes at Sollum, Sidi Barranj, 
Menastir, Bardia, Bomba, and Tobruk the previous day, and the 
destruction of aircraft on the ground. Kassala was also bombed, and, 
on Nov. 14, Asmara, Assab, Javello, and Diredawa. All the machines 
returned. 

The Italian communiqué stated that Brindisi had been attacked 
during the night, and some fires caused. 


November 17 

The Admiralty announced that light naval forces had shelled Moga- 
dishu and hit both shipping and targets ashore. No damage or casualties 
were sustained. The R.A.F. in Cairo announced another raid on 
Brindisi, where fires were started at the aerodrome, the railway station, 
and among oil tanks. In Libya Tobruk and Benghazi were bombed, 
and, in East Africa, Gura, Zula, Adagalla, and Massawa. 

The Italian communiqué reported that enemy raids on Sollum, 
Bardia, Bomba, and Benghazi caused all told 2 wounded, but no 
material damage, and incursions on Decamere, Asmara, and Massawa 
caused neither victims nor damage. The air force bombed the installa- 
tions at Port Sudan, shooting down a Gloster aircraft, and the port 
of Alexandria. It also raided the air bases at El Daba and Maaten 
Bagush, and the railway from there to Bir Amisin, hitting a train in 
motion. Dive bombers attacked a barracks and some 30 mechanized 
units at a place 35 miles south of Sidi Barrani, causing several fires. 


November 18 

The Admiralty announced that naval forces had shelled Dante, 
Italian Somaliland, damaging oil tanks, coastal and anti-aircraft 
batteries, and a landing pier. No damage or casualties were sustained. 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported raids on Benghazi, Sollum, Bardia, 
and Tobruk the previous night, and on Agordat and Gura on the night 
of Nov. 16. Fires were started at both the latter places and the rail- 
way yards at Agordat hit. Nairobi H.Q. reported that South African 
armoured cars had been operating with success on the Italians near 
the Somaliland frontier. 

The Italian communiqué reported a raid on Alexandria, where a ship 
was hit, while an air torpedo hit a cruiser of the Leander class at the 
harbour mouth. In North Africa the railway was bombed at Fuka and 
Matruh. Enemy raids on Benghazi, Bardia, and Agordat were with- 
out effect, except for slight damage at the last-named. An enemy 
cruiser which attempted to shell Mogadishu was hit by the shore 
batteries and withdrew. 


November 19 

Cairo reports stated that the air raids on Alexandria had recently 
been notably intensified, and 17 houses had been destroyed the previous 
evening in a poor quarter. There were 49 fatal casualties, but no 
military damage whatsoever. 

The Italian communiqué reported raids on air depots, fortifications, 
and barracks in the Siwa Oasis, hitting all the objectives. Enemy raids 
on Tobruk, Bardia, and Sollum had no results except at the last, where 
3 persons were killed. 
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November 20 

The R.A.F. in Cairo announced that it had been confirmed that 
in the raids on Libyan ports on Nov. 18-19 2 ships at Benghazi 
received direct hits, and that at Berka a munitions dump was blown up 
and a hangar smashed. Further damage was done to aircraft, etc. at 
Benina, Tobruk, and Barce aerodromes. In East Africa effective raids 
were made on Massawa, Kassala, and other points. 

[t was also announced in Cairo that a successful action against enemy 
forces south of Sidi Barrani the previous day had resulted in the capture 
of prisoners, lorries, and guns. Five Italian tanks were destroyed. 

The Australian Air Force shot down 5 enemy aircraft in the Western 
Desert the previous day, at the cost of one of their own. Another 
Australian machine made a forced landing, but the pilot was saved. 

Nairobi H.Q. reported that the South African Air Force made 2 
raids on Bardera, in Somaliland on Nov. 18, damaging the wireless 
station and administrative buildings. All the aircraft returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué reported a successful attack on a strong 
group of armoured cars south-east of Sidi Barrani, which were either 
immobilized or put to flight. Air formations attacked British fighters 
and shot down 6 in flames, also destroying 5 tanks, about a dozen 
armoured cars, and several guns. All the aircraft returned. Other 
machines bombed Alexandria, Ras-el-Tin, and the seaplane base 
south of Ismailia. Enemy raids on Tobruk and Benghazi caused only 
slight damage at the latter and injury to a Moslem woman. Raids on 
Bardera, Decamere, Agordat, Keren, and Massawa caused no victims 
and only damage which was not important. 


November 21 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported that on the previous day 15 fighters 
had engaged 60 Italian fighters in Eastern Libya and had definitely 
destroyed 7 and shot down 3 others without suffering any damage 
themselves. On the night of Nov. 19 raids were made on Tirana and 
Durazzo, setting hangars on fire at the former, and scoring direct hits 
on wharves and harbours at the latter. It had been confirmed that in 
the raids on Assab on the nights of Nov. 18 and 19 harbour buildings, 
naval workshops, oil tanks, and munition stores had all been repeatedly 
hit, and a power house twice set on fire. On the second night fires were 
seen over 80 miles away. On the night of Nov. 18 an enemy aircraft 
dropped a few bombs in the Suez Canal area, but caused neither damage 
nor casualties. No British aircraft were lost during these 3 days. 

The Air Ministry announced that Air Marshal O. T. Boyd, recently 
appointed Deputy to the Air Officer C.-in-C. Middle East, had been 
captured by the Italians with 4 other officers, when his aircraft had 
been forced to land in Sicily. 

The Italian communiqué reported the capture of Air Vice-Marshal 
3oyd when his ’plane was brought down in Sicily, and of 4 officers 
accompanying him. In North Africa a successful air action against a 
superior enemy force resulted in 7 enemy machines being destroyed, 
with the loss of 3 Italian. Raids were made on the railway between 
Alexandria and Cairo and Alexandria and Matruh and on the aerodrome 
at Bir Abu Bata, south of Matruh. An enemy raid on Tobruk caused 
no damage or casualties, and one on Assab only killed 5 natives. A 
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British warship attempted to approach Kismayu, but when attacked 
by the air force was obliged to retire. 


November 22 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported further raids on Benghazi, Berka, and 
Benina on the night of Nov. 20-21. At Benghazi a large building was 
seen to blow up, and a direct hit scored on a Customs house. At Berka 
a large barrack building was set on fire, and at Benina the aerodrome 
control building was hit and many aircraft on the ground were believed 
to have been damaged. Asmara, Massawa, and Gura were also attacked 
the same night, and bombs were seen to fall in the target areas, but 
cloud prevented assessment of the damage. An enemy raid on Port 
Sudan caused no damage to R.A.F. property or casualties to personnel. 

The Italian communiqué reported raids on the railway at Matruh, 
and stated that it had been proved that during the battle on Nov. 19, 
10 enemy tanks were destroyed, and about 20 mechanized units 
damaged. Enemy raids on Sollum, Bardia, Tobruk, and Benghazi 
caused very slight damage. Enemy warships shelled the zone east oi 
Sidi Barrani and the positions at Guwazi and Massila, causing neither 
victims nor damage. In East Africa the air force bombed Roseires 
aerodrome and caused fires. Enemy raids on Assab caused no casualties 
but inflicted heavy damage on a native village. 


November 23 

The R.A.F. in Cairo announced that in a raid on Bari the previous 
night the main jetty was hit and a large fire started south of the western 
jetty. There was also a heavy explosion near the railway station, and 
bombs burst near the oil refineries, causing both fires and explosions. 
Taranto harbour was also bombed. All the aircraft returned safely. 
On the night of Nov. 21-22 Bardia, Bomba, and Derna were bombed. 
At the first the damage could not be observed, but at the other ports 
fires were seen and military barracks hit. Two Italian formations flew 
over Malta the previous day, and one machine was shot down by 
gun-fire. The rest flew off before British fighters could intercept them 

The Admiralty announced that during the night of Nov. 20 a naval 
unit successfully shelled Maktila camp, on the Libyan coast, and 
started 3 large fires. The enemy returned the fire, but without effect. 

The Italian communiqué stated that aircraft tried to raid the Gulf 
of Bomba, causing some damage, and Bardia and Derna, where no 
damage was caused. The air forces bombed Roseires aerodrome, in 
the Sudan, and set fire to a machine on the ground. It also attacked 
positions near Gallabat, starting fires, and Port Sudan, and in air 
fights brought down 2 enemy ’planes. The enemy bombed Kassala, 
hitting a field hospital. A raid on Bari damaged private houses and 
killed a woman. Small fires were caused but were soon put out. 


November 24 
The R.A.F. in Cairo announced attacks the previous day on a group 
of aerodromes in the desert and on the coast around Tobruk. Raids 
were also made on the railway at Agordat and a store and dumps at 
Gura. G.H.Q. Cairo announced that Metemma had now ‘“‘to all intents 
and purposes’’ been evacuated by the Italians, whose patrols ventured 
into the area only at night. 
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[he Italian communiqué reported the destruction of a British bomber 
off Pantellaria, and of 6 fighters in a battle over Malta, after which the 
aerodromes at Niccaba and Halfar were bombed and direct hits scored 
on objectives. All the aircraft returned. Enemy raids on Tobruk and 
Bardia caused no damage or casualties. Armoured elements which 
attacked El Gala, in Kenya, were repelled with losses, and an air raid 
on the Decamere region was without consequence. Enemy aircraft 


3 dropped bombs, Molotoff bread baskets, and flares over Turin and the 


Liguria in the night, but there were no victims or damage. 


November 25 

lhe R.A.F. in Cairo reported a raid on Assab the previous day, in 
which an immense fire was caused in a transport yard. A ship in the 
harbour was also bombed. Barracks at Asosa, the military station 
near Gondar, and the camp at Saleiya were also attacked and fires 
started. 

G.H.Q. in Cairo stated that harassing operations in the area east of 
Gallabat were continuing. 

he Italian communiqué reported that the shooting down of a British 
bomber north of Malta, and a low flying attack on the Mikaba air field, 
where 3 ’planes were set on fire. Alexandria naval base was repeatedly 
attacked, and objectives in the harbour bit, and military positions 
south of Matruh were also bombed. Enemy raids on Tobruk, Bardia, 
and Derna, caused slight damage at the second, and hit a colony on 
the coast at the third-named, killing 5 people. 


3. The Italo-Greek War 


November 12 

The Greek communiqué reported that their troops had, during the 
day and the previous day, captured large numbers of prisoners in 
the Pindus region, with a great quantity of material. During the day 
there was intense enemy air activity, and Janina and several points of 
the Greek front were bombed without success. Towns and villages in 
the interior were bombed, but no military objectives touched. The Air 
Force carried out reconnaissances and bombed ships and harbour 
installations at Valona. 

Semi-official reports in Athens stated that in the fighting the day 
before some 500 prisoners were taken, and that in the Pindus sector 
the total number captured to date was between 4,000 and 5,000. 
Estimates of the enemy dead placed them at as high as 14,000. 

Places raided by the Italians the previous day included Janina and 
villages in the Epirus and Pindus regions and in Corfu. 

Bombing of Durazzo and Valona. (See operations against Italy.) 

The Italian communiqué stated that enemy attempts to attack 
Kalpaki were “completely repulsed’, and that the Air Force had 
bombed Janina, Metsovo, Kastoria, Corfu, Larissa, and the isthmus of 
the Presba Lake. 


; November 13 
_ The Greek communiqué reported that the number of prisoners taken 
in the Pindus region continued to increase, and that among the material 
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were some 75mm guns and many howitzers, machine guns, ete. The § 
villages recaptured had been completely pillaged. One whole company 
of Albanian troops surrendered. 5 

According to reports reaching Athens 4 fresh Italian divisions hag 
landed in Albania during the previous few days. 

The Italian communiqué stated that the enemy tried to approach 
their advanced units across the Epirus border, but were repulsed. The 
Air Force bombed positions in the Pindus on the road junction Mat- 
sumi-Janina, in the Kalpaki sector, and at Philipale. 


November 14 

The Greek communiqué reported an air attack on Koritza aerodrome 
which destroyed “an important number” of aircraft on the ground 
and blew up a large building. Enemy raids on towns and villages in 
the interior caused casualties in places devoid of military importance. 
In the Pindus region a new line of heights was captured in Albanian 
territory. One enemy fighter was shot down in an air battle and 
another machine was found burnt out in the Ionian Sea. Semi-officia| 
reports stated that Italians were now retreating on the Epirus front, 
owing to fear of a Greek flank attack from the Kalpaki-Konitza sector, 
One Italian division was described as having been smashed up on the 
banks of the Kalamas River. On Nov. 11 and 12 Greek aircraft had 
attacked troop concentrations in the Koritza sector, and did serious 
damage at Koritza and Argyro aerodromes. Later reports stated that 
a series of Greek counter-attacks had been made, resulting in a general 
advance on all 3 fronts, and that 3 local Italian attacks had been 
repulsed. In an air battle 10 Italian ‘planes were brought down, and 
3 Greek. 

The Italian communiqué reported successful local action in the Kal- 
paki sector. Some enemy attacks in the Korzolo sector were repelled 
with the help of aircraft which hit enemy troop concentrations in thi 
Lake Presba region. The air force bombed Patras aerodrome, Argos- 
toli, and Preveza, hitting military objectives. A raid on Valona caused 
6 dead and 30 wounded, and one on Durazzo did no damage. 


November 15 

The Greek communiqué announced the capture of 700 prisoners 
and 10 guns in an offensive in the Koritza area; also the destruction 
of 3 Italian aircraft with the loss of two of their own. A communiqué 
by the Ministry of Public Security stated that 15 enemy aircraft had 
indiscriminately bombed towns and villages the previous day, and ata 
town in the Epirus had machine-gunned houses. The places attacked 
had not even a minimum of military importance. Semi-official reports 
stated that Greek artillery were shelling Koritza; also that the Alpin: 
divisions dispersed in the Pindus sector had now been almost entirel} 
mopped up. British H.Q. in Athens reported that Koritza had als 
been bombed by the R.A.F. and the Italian headquarters in a farm 
north of the town destroyed. A motor transport column in the same 
locality was successfully bombed and machine-gunned. Other reports 
gave the number of Italian aircraft destroyed over Koritza as 10 and 
the Greek losses as 3 machines. 

A later Greek communiqué reported the capture of 200 mort 
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prisoners and much material; also the bombing of the enemy aero- 
dromes at Koritza and Argyro, and the destruction of 11 enemy 
aircraft in air battles. Only one Greek machine was lost. Enemy raids 
included attacks on Argostoli, Janina, Larissa, and villages in Crete 
and Corfu, causing casualties at Argostoli and Larissa. 

Captures from the Italians were stated in Athens to include 14 heavy 
suns, 182 heavy and 237 light machine guns, 8,763 rifles, 239 lorries 
loaded with material, large quantities of ammunition, and several hun- 
dred horses and mules. 

Valona was again bombed and the landing jetty destroyed. 

The Italian communiqué reported numerous bomb attacks on mili- 
tary targets in Corfu, Argostoli, and Larissa, and the destruction of the 
bridge on the isthmus on Lake Presba. At Florina 5 enemy ’planes on 
the ground were destroyed or damaged. Other formations raided Suda 
Bay, and the Janina-Kalpaki-Metsovo zones. Thirteen enemy air- 


> craft were shot down in air battles, and one Italian was missing. 


November 16 

The Greek communiqué stated that all the southern and eastern 
heights of Morava had been occupied, including Mt. Ivan, north-east 
of Koritza, as well as the villages in the Pindus sector, including 
Konitza. Important fighting took place east of the village, in which 
prisoners and material were captured. It also stated that Italian air- 
craft had again bombed Monastir. 

The Italian communiqué reported attacks and counter-attacks during 


} the previous day. The Air Force had bombed enemy artillery positions, 


troop concentrations, and communications, causing violent explosions 


' and fires. One aircraft was missing. Enemy raids on Brindisi and 


Monopoli caused one death and destroyed some private houses. 


November 17 
The Greek communiqué reported a serious struggle throughout the 


previous day all along the front, in which prisoners, guns, howitzers, 


and material of all kinds were captured. The enemy were retreating 


_ from Konitza, and had fired the village. Villages of no military 


importance had been raided, but no casualties were reported. Un- 


} official reports stated that the Greeks were shelling Ersek and Lesko- 


viku, both on the road running south from Koritza; and north of 
Koritza were in positions dominating the road to Ochrida and Elbasan, 


_ on which a bridge over the Devoli was stated to have been destroyed by 


air bombing. In the Kalamas sector the Italians were reported to be 
withdrawing in haste, abandoning much material. 

Figures published in Athens of the prisoners taken to date gave the 
total as 3,500, with 20 heavy guns, 30 mortars, and 100 machine guns. 


November 18 
The Greek communiqué reported fighting on all fronts and the 
capture of more prisoners and material. Heights of strategic importance 
were occupied, despite strong resistance, especially by aircraft. Raids 
on towns and villages in the interior caused no loss of life or significant 
damage. Semi-official reports stated that the most severe fighting was 
now going on before the gates of Koritza, and for the control of Mt. 
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Ivan, on which the enemy’s hold was most critical. Two fresh divisions 
were believed to have been brought up to reinforce the defence of 
Koritza, and large numbers of aircraft were machine-gunning the Greeks 
around the town and along the road from Delvinaki (just west of 
Kalpaki) to Argyro. The Athens wireless announced that the mopping 
up of the Morova Planina was now completed. 

It was announced in Athens that a flotilla of Greek destroyers had 
carried out a sweep within the Adriatic as far as the Bay of Saseno, 
opposite Valona, without encountering the enemy. The British Air 
Ministry announced a raid on Elbasan the previous day, starting a fire 
among military supplies. 

The Italian communiqué reported the destruction of an enemy 
cavalry formation in the Koritza sector, and stated that the air force 
had been making repeated bombing attacks in the Kalpaki and 
Konitza sections, destroying bridges and dislocating communications, 
Corfu and Suda Bay were also bombed. 


November 19 

The Greek communiqué reported violent fighting in the Epirus and 
east of Koritza, in which enemy counter-attacks were repelled and 
stubbornly held positions occupied. Enemy forces which had pene- 
trated south of the Kalamas River some days previously were all 
pushed back across the river. A thrust into enemy territory resulted 
in the destruction of depots, military material, and fuel at Ersek and 
Borova and the taking of prisoners. Enemy aircraft with important 
forces bombed the Greek frontal positions. In air combats 7 enem, 
bombers and 2 fighters were brought down, and 2 Greek machines 
failed to return. Reconnaissances were carried out deep into Albania 
and Argyro aerodrome was bombed. 

Semi-official reports stated that among recent captures were li) 
guns, 33 anti-tank guns, and 15 howitzers; also 10,000 army blankets. 

The Italian communiqué reported fierce fighting the previous day, 
not resulting in any change except in the Ersek zone, where the village 
was occupied by the enemy. The air force violently attacked the enemy 
positions and machine-gunned troop concentrations. Three enem) 
aircraft were shot down, and one Italian machine was missing. In the 
Dodecanese the enemy tried to take possession of Gaidaros Island, 
but the prompt reaction of the land, sea, and air forces repulsed the 
enemy, who retired rapidly. 


November 20 

The Greek communiqué stated that in the Koritza sector the enemy 
had been beaten back from strong positions at the point of the bayonet, 
and on the Morova the advance continued. During air combats 1! 
enemy aircraft were brought down without loss. It was also an- 
nounced that British fighter aircraft had the previous day shot down 
9 Italian fighters, all returning to their base without mishap. 

The Italian communiqué reported the repulse, with heavy enemy 
losses, of strong and repeated attacks south-east of Koritza and on 
both sides of the road to Kalpaki. The air force bombed and machine- 
gunned enemy troops, barracks, and roads. In addition to the 3 enemy 
aircraft reported shot down the previous day 5 more were destroyed. 
One Italian machine failed to return. 
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November 21 

The Greek communiqué stated that in the Epirus their troops had 

_ ished the enemy on a wide front and were marching north. They 

| captured tanks, 200 motor vehicles, and every sort of material, as 
we as prisoners. In the Koritza area they had passed the highest 
summits of the Morova massif and were advancing westward. The air 
force bombed Argyro aerodrome and machine-gunned enemy columns. 
Some people were killed in enemy raids on towns in Epirus and Thessaly, 
Semi-official reports stated that 3 main thrusts were being made on the 
Epirus front; from the mouth of the Kalamas River, along the Janina- 
Argvro road, and up the Vojusa valley towards Premeti. On the Argyro 
road the Italians were reported td be in full retreat. 

In the Koritza sector, where the Italians were now believed to have 
5 divisions, the Greek advance had been resumed after 5 days of severe 
fighting, the heaviest of which was for control of the heights of Mt. 
Ivan. Four more Italian machines had been brought down the previous 
day, while the Greeks carried out valuable reconnaissance flights 
without loss. The roads round Koritza and Elbasan were bombed 
effectively, but the Italians were believed to have brought up con- 
siderable reinforcements on both the Koritza and Epirus fronts, 
including at least one division of Alpini which had come by air during 
the past 10 days. 

The Italian communiqué stated that repeated enemy attacks, especi- 
ally in the Koritza sector, had spent themselves against the strong 
resistance of their troops. The air force bombed Preveza and the road 
from Koritza to Briccola. Four aircraft failed to return. 


November 22 

It was learnt early in the morning in Athens that Greek forces had 
entered Koritza. The Greek communiqué reported a continuation of the 
struggle throughout the day, with fresh successes and the capture of 
15 guns, several howitzers, and all sorts of material, as well as food and 
fuel. The retre ating Italians had pillaged and set fire to Igoumenitsa. 
Semi-official reports stated that on the Epirus front the Greeks were 
advancing in the direction of Premeti, north-east of Argyro on the road 
to Valona, and also westward towards Tepelini, on the road from 
Argyro to Valona. A press message stated that the Italians, in 
retreating from Koritza, were being pursued by their own tanks 
manned by Greeks. R.A.F. bombers raided Tepelini the previous day. 

The Italian communiqué stated that the covering troops of 2 divisions, 
which at the opening of hostilities were deployed on the defensive along 
the frontier and at Koritza, had been withdrawn after 11 days’ fighting 
to a line west of the city. The city had been evacuated. The Italian 
losses were considerable, and equally serious, perhaps more so, were 
those of the enemy. Italian reinforcements were now concentrating on 
the new line. Enemy aircraft dropped a number of bombs in dis- 
orderly fashion on the island of Leros. Most of them fell in the sea, and 
there were neither casualties nor damage to report. 

November 23 

The Greek communiqués stated that the advance of their troops 

continued along the whole front, and the quantity of booty continued 
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to increase. Bad weather had prevented air activity. Enemy aircraft 
bombed Cephalonia and Corfu the previous day without Causing 
damage; also Tygani, in Samos, raking the island with machine guns, 
but there were no victims. Four destroyers from Leros then fired 7) 
shells at it, but with the same result. 

The Italian communiqué stated that their troops were regularly 
carrying out prearranged movements to occupy their new positions 
The air force bombed numerous enemy objectives, particularly in the 
Koritza sector. All the ’planes returned. 


November 24 

Semi-official reports stated that Greek advanced units had entered 
Pogradets, and were on the main road beyond it leading to Elbasan, 
They also occupied Muskopolie, 10 miles west-north-west of Koritza, 
on the road to Berat, where an Italian division was reported to have 
broken in disorder. The communications of the retreating Italians 
north of Pogradets were bombed by the R.A.F. the previous day, and 
fires and explosions caused. Elbasan was also bombed, but it was 
impossible to estimate the results. 

The Italian communiqué stated that the enemy had tried in vain t 
impede the manceuvres of their troops, which were proceeding regularly 


November 25 

The Greek communiqué stated that the advance continued on the 
whole front, and that Muskopolje had been occupied. In the Koritza 
district 1,500 prisoners and 12 guns were captured; also many trencl 
mortars and other material. Three retreating enemy columns had been 
bombed from the air. Semi-official reports stated that 240 motor 
vehicles and much other material had been captured in the advances 
to Pogradets and Muskopolje. Many Italians were believed to have 
thrown away their arms and taken to the mountains. An agency report 
stated that the Italians had abandoned Frasheri, 12 miles north-north- 
east of Premeti. Both British and Greek aircraft made many bombing 
attacks on the Italian rearguards and communications, and some reports 
stated that the Italians were already leaving Elbasan. They were 
forming a new line on the Tomor mountains, however (some 30 miles 
west of Koritza and forming the main protection for Berat). 

The R.A.F. announced a further raid on Durazzo the previous day 
with a direct hit on a ship of 10,000 tons and another on a smaller one 
which at once burst into flames. 

The Italian communiqué stated that “effective counter-attacks wer 
made by our elements” on the Greek front, and the air force bombed 
enemy positions. An enemy raid on Durazzo did slight damage and 
wounded several people. An enemy ’plane was shot down. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


ALBANIA 

Nov. 24.—The Greek military authorities and gendarmerie were 
established in Koritza, and food supplies were brought in. A municipal 
council was set up consisting of a Greek Mayor and 11 Greek and 4 
Albanian town councillors. (The former Mayor had fled.) 


| AUSTRALIA 


Nov. 21.—The Treasurer introduced the 1940-41 Budget in the House 


> of Representatives, showing estimated expenditure as £150,073,000, and 
| revenue as £119 million on existing rates of taxation. Additional 


income-tax was expected to yield £31,100,000, and there was to be a 
special war-time levy on the profits of companies and an increase in 
the tax on undistributed profits. A sales tax of 5 per cent would be 


» imposed on goods at present exempt, and the general rate increased. 
- Customs and Excise duties would also be raised. 


The total defence expenditure was estimated at £186 million, as 


> compared with £55 million in 1939-40. Expenditure oversea would be 
/ £443 million, to be financed partly by a loan of £A15 million from the 


British Government and partly by a loan from the Commonwealth 


> Bank. Expenditure in Australia would be met, from loans and trusts— 


{28 million; from further borrowing—{50 million; and from revenue— 
{65 million. War expenditure for defence works totalled £21 million. 

The Government decided to recognize the provisional Czecho- 
Slovak Government formed in London. 


BRAZIL 


Vov. 17.—Lord Willingdon and other members of the British 
Economic Mission arrived in Rio. 


gg me 


Vov. 14.—The Chief of Police, Col. Pantez, was dismissed by Royal 
dec ree. (He had been acting in full accord with the Germans.) The 
speech from the Throne at the opening of Parliament reaffirmed the 
Government’s intention to remain neutral, and the reply of Parliament 
made clear the wish not to take sides in the conflict. 

Nov. 15.—A Deputy who was believed to aspire to the post of 
Bulgarian Quisling made a speech attacking the internal policy of the 
Government, alleging that the highest posts were occupied by Free- 
masons, and that the country was run by Jews. (It was understood 
that the Germans had been declaring that 5 of the 10 Cabinet Ministers 
had at one time been Freemasons.) 

Nov. 19.—It was officially announced that the King had returned 
the previous evening from a private visit to Germany, where he 
called on Hitler. 

The anti-Jewish law was reintroduced into Parliament by the Home 
Minister, and given preference over other business. The Government 
granted permission for the export to Germany of foodstuffs, the export 
of which had previously been forbidden. 

The Commgmnist Party issued an appeal attacking the racial law 
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and the “pro-German policy of the Government”. It maintained that 
Bulgaria fell within the Russian sphere of influence, and that a rap. 
prochement with the Fascist States was dangerous to Bulgarian 
interests. 

Nov. 20,—Message to Bulgarian press from German News Agency, 
(See Germany.) 

Nov. 21.—Von Papen arrived in Sofia on his way back to Turkey 
and had a long conversation with the Premier and the Foreign 
Minister. 

Nov. 23.—The official News Agency declared that reports of “‘frest 
concentrations of Bulgarian troops’ on the frontiers of Greece and 
Turkey were an entire invention. The Ministry of War announced 
that men recently called up for 75 days’ military training were to b 
demobilized. 

Nov. 24.—Turkish reports of the attitude taken up by King Bork 
at his meeting with Hitler stated that the latter had suggested that 
the time was opportune for Bulgaria to take action and to realize he: 
territorial claims, pointing out the advantages of the German allianc 
in that connexion. The King was believed to have replied that small 
and weak countries could not take the risk of becoming involved in 
the battles of giants. 


CANADA 

Nov. 14.—The Prime Minister announced that it had been decided 
to appoint a Minister to Argentina, and that the Argentine Government 
had expressed their satisfaction at the proposal; also to appoint : 
Minister to Brazil. 

He also stated that a War Time Requirements Board was to be set 
up, to coordinate and develop the industry and man-power of Canada 

Nov. 20.—The Minister for the Navy, reviewing the work of th 
Navy in the House of Commons, said that by the end of the coming 
fiscal year the number of vessels was to be increased from 153 to 255 
and the personnel from 14,000, the existing strength, to 24,000. 


CHINA 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
Nov. 18.—The Chungking Government were understood to be pre- 
paring for 3 more years of war, and an official denial was given 0! 
rumours of difficulties in Szechwan and differences between th: 
Kuomintang and the Communists. 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 
NORTH CHINA 


Nov. 18.—Three cases of train-wrecking occurring on the Tientsin- 


Pukow and Pekin-Hankow lines were believed to be the work © 
Chinese regular troops, and severe fighting was reported in sever 
places west of the latter line. 


: SOUTH CHINA 
Nov. 18.—The Chinese claimed the capture of Yamchow port, sout! 
of Nanning. . 
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that DENMARK 


rap. Nov. 17.—Reports from Swedish sources stated that a meeting held 
arian in Copenhagen by Clausen, the leader of the Danish Nazis, had led to 


demonstrations against him by large crowds. Numerous clashes took 

ency, F) place, and about a dozen of the Clausenists were seriously injured. 

> Demonstrations also occurred at Aarhus, where another meeting was 

irkey F held, and both there and in the capital the Clausenists had to seek 
reign F% the protection of the police. 


‘fresh : 
>and fF) EGYPT 
unced F Nov. 14.—Hassan Sabry Pasha, the Prime Minister, collapsed while 


to be BE reading the Speech from the Throne at the reassembly of Parliament 
_ ff) and died soon afterwards. The President of the Senate finished reading 
Boris F the Speech, which stated that Egypt had “adopted an attitude dictated 








1 that : by prudence, imposed by wisdom, and dominated by a desire to assure 
ze het F her safety and fulfil her obligations’’. She had executed the treaty with 
liance F > Great Britain with complete sincerity both in the letter and the spirit, 
small ' and was following the march of events vigilantly, “confident in 
vedin F © herself, sure of her ally, jealous of her sovereignty and independence, 

» ready to face danger, and striving ... to conserve her security and 

maintain her integrity”’. 

_ Thanks largely to the purchase by Britain of the cotton crop, 
ecided (| external disturbances had not had serious economic repercussions in 
nment fF) Egypt. 
cinta. General Catroux, who was in Cairo conferring with the British 

authorities and the leaders of the Free French movement, broadcast 

be set an address in which he declared that in peace there was for France 

anada nothing but the seeds of decline and death. She was still able to con- 

of th tinue the war, and if she did so she would win it and would achieve 
‘oming resurrection. He went on: 

to 25; |. You know what peace Hitler would impose. It means the disinte- 

gration of all European peoples in the system of the Reich. It means 

the control of material and of intellectual forces, and military disarm- 

ament. ... It means the end of energy and of spiritual life. It means, 

in a word, death and enslavement. It may be objected that the peace 

om Hitler has offered M. Laval is very different. I will tell you what this 

aly’ ofter was, or rather what it is, for I do not yet know whether it has been 

vig rejected. But you can be certain that in the mind of the Chancellor it is 

. only a provisional peace, and that, once his aims have been reached, he 

will tear it up. ... After the set-back in the attempted invasion of 

Britain Germany is seeking a decision in the Mediterranean. She needs 

help, of the aero-naval kind that France possesses in North Africa and 

the Levant. She also needs the cooperation of the French Fleet, and it 

jentsin- was to obtain that that she approached France and promised her 

york «if generous conditions of peace. In other words, Hitler proposed that 

sever. France should become his ally against Great Britain. But, faced with 

_ the revolt of public feeling, the plan in its original form was abandoned, 

to spring up anew. It was suggested that the French Government .. . 
should undertake the conquest of those colonies which have gone over 
t, sout! to Free France, so that a conflict should inevitably break out between 


France and Great Britain. . . . This was, or this is still, the peace plan 
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to hide war, a war to which the French people would have been sub- 
jected in spite of themselves.” 

Nov. 15.—A new Cabinet was formed by Hussein Sirry Pasha, the 
former Minister of Public Works and Commerce and an engineer who 
was not a member of any political party. Hassan Bey Sadek was 
appointed Minister of Finance; Yunes Pasha Saleh, National Defence; 
Abdel Kawi Bey Ahmed, Public Works; and Abdel Galil Bey Samra, 
Social Services. The others were unchanged. 

Nov. 17.—Some 600 Greeks from the Dodecanese resident in Egypt 
tore up their Italian passports in ceremonial repudiation of their 
Italian nationality, and it was understood that Greek citizenship 
would be conferred on them. 

Nov. 24.—The Prime Minister, in a statement for the British press, 
said that they were helping Greece with their normal trade agree- 
ments, and their own small commercial fleet was collecting supplies 
for them in America and South America. 

Nov. 25.—The Prime Minister, speaking in the Senate, said he 
hoped to carry out the policy of his predecessor, as outlined in the 
King’s speech, ‘which you authorized as our programme”’. 


EIRE 

Nov. 16.—Unemployed men declining to join the new construction 
corps—the Pioneer Corps—were being refused the dole, according to 
press reports. 


FRANCE 

Nov. 12.—The Government issued a decree dissolving the employers 
and the workers’ organizations in the iron and steel industry; also the 
Comité des Forges and the Comité des Houilleries. 

Laval returned to Paris to resume conferences with the Germans. 

Nov. 13.—It was denied officially in Vichy that Géring had demanded 
the return of General Weygand, and that the General had refused to 
obey an order from his Government to come back. He was continuing 
his inspection of the French African defences. 

Denial of civilian losses during operations at Libreville. (See French 
Equatorial Africa.) 

Nov. 14.—The Cabinet met and a statement issued in Vichy an- 
nounced that the Government had decided to protest to the Armistice 
Commission against the deportation of the French population oi 
Lorraine by the Germans. Over 60,000 people were reported to have 
been sent to unoccupied France so far, and they were still arriving. 

Laval was understood to have reported to the Cabinet that the 
deportation was never mentioned during the negotiations in Paris. 
It was stated officially in Vichy that the Lorrainers were given the 
choice between deportation to Poland and unoccupied France, and that 
about 100,000 were being removed to make room for Germans evacuated 
from the air raided districts of the Ruhr. (See also Germany.) 

The Fleet was reported to have sailed from Toulon for an unstated 
destination. 

General Catroux’s broadcast from Cairo regarding the German terms 
of peace. (See Egypt.) 

Reports received from English residents who had escaped from the 
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country stated that in unoccupied France the towns were filled with 
Germans, and that in Marseilles they included many Gestapo, who spied 
on everyone. It was also stated that when ships arrived in Marseilles 
from Algiers with food supplies 65 per cent was sent to Germany, 
and 15 per cent to Italy. 

Nov. 15.—Laval went to Paris to attempt “to stave off a definite 
break with Germany” and the destruction of his plan for collaboration, 
according to reports from American correspondents. Relations were 
stated to be strained owing to the deportations. 

The Germans began the deportation of French-speaking Alsatians, 
and also of some 10,000 German Jews from the Rhineland and the 
Palatinate. Reports were current in Vichy that when the exodus was 
complete foreigners, many of whom were Italian or Polish miners, 
would be forced to leave Alsace Lorraine, when German families would 
be brought in from the Saar and Ruhr areas. 

Nov. 16.—Sefior Sufer arrived in Paris. 

Nov. 18.—It was learnt that MM. Daladier and Blum and General 
Gamelin had been placed in Bourrassol gaol on Nov. 14, charged by 
the Court at Riom with betrayal of trust, neglect of duties, failure 
adequately to prepare the national defence, pursuit of compromising 
foreign policy, and decisions contrary to the interests of the country. 
It was understood that the Court was also seeking to establish whether 
the entry of France into the war was not a violation of constitutional 
procedure. 

The Cabinet held a special meeting, and it was announced afterwards 
that “the Minister of Agriculture outlined the organization to be 
established very shortly to settle Lorraine agricultural workers coming 
from their country of origin’. 

M. Flandin was reported to have told a gathering of the press at 
Dijon that “England, alone, with her blockade, wishes France ill’, and 
to have charged the Jews and Freemasons and the warmongers in 
France and Britain with responsibility for the war. He also said that 
the Axis Powers had invited France to cooperate in the new order, and 


_ she should be pleased with such a mark of confidence. 







Nov. 20.—Gauleiter Biirckel announced in Vichy that the eviction 
of Lorrainers was to be “‘interrupted’’, beginning the next day. 

Nov. 21.—Statement on attitude of the French people published in 
Arriba. (See Spain.) 

It was learnt in Vichy that as the result of negotiations with the 
Germans the French were to be allowed to set up in Berlin an office 
whose members would be given facilities for visiting the prisoners of 
war, but the number of the members would be limited to 10. 

Nov. 23.—Fifteen newspapers, including Le Temps and Le Petit 
Journal, were reported to have been suspended for publishing a state- 
ment to the effect that Le Havre had been partly evacuated and some 
German troops withdrawn owing to the British air raids. 

Nov. 24.—The Government protested to the British Government 
against an alleged attack on Marseilles by bomber aircraft the previous 
night, in which 4 women were reported to have been killed. Anti- 
Fascist pamphlets were also stated to have been dropped. 

Nov. 25.—It was learnt that General de Gaulle had arrived back in 
London, and had had a conversation with Mr. Churchill. 
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The appointment was announced in Vichy of M. Chiappe, the former 
Paris Chief of Police, as High Commissioner for Syria and the Lebanon, 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 

Nov. 11.—General de Gaulle’s troops entered Libreville, and the 
General appointed Col. Parrant as Governor of Gabon, in succession to 
General Tetu. 

Nov. 13.—The Free French Forces H.Q. issued a statement formally 
denying Vichy reports that the civilian population at Libreville had 
suffered losses in the course of the capture of the town. No inhabitant, 
European or native, had been killed. An atmosphere of complete unity 
reigned in the capital of Gabon, and Armistice Day was celebrated 
with great enthusiasm by the whole population. 

Nov. 17.—The Free French H.Q. announced the surrender without 
fighting of Port Gentil, Gabon; also that General de Gaulle had visited 
Libreville on Nov. 15 and seen for himself that none of the inhabitants 
had been killed or wounded during the operations. A large proportion 
of the troops who had opposed him had now asked to join the Free 
French Forces. 

Nov. 20.—General de Gaulle appointed Captain Lapie Governor o! 
the Chad territory. 


GERMANY 

Nov. 12.—M. Molotoff arrived in Berlin, and was met at the Anhalt 
station by Ribbentrop, Himmler, Ley, and General Keitel. He had 
a conversation with Hitler lasting 24 hours. 

An official statement on the visit was issued to the foreign press 
describing it as “the logical outcome of the evolution of the European 
situation and the signing by Germany, Italy, and Japan of the Tripartite 
Pact. In view of the new situation created by the developments of the 
war and the triple alliance it has become necessary to define positively 
and clearly the position of the Soviet Union. 

“M. Molotoff’s visit has the following aims: first, to fix the basis for 
the political and economic collaboration of the Soviet Union with the 
Axis Powers, and eventually with Japan; secondly, to reconsider from 
the point of view of a more extensive collaboration the bases of the 
German-Soviet agreement.” 

It went on to say that the collaboration of Berlin and Moscow since 
the agreement had only become closer and had never suffered the 
slightest reverse, contrary to the allegations of foreign propaganda 
The talks with M. Molotoff were ‘“‘not an aim in themselves, but an 
important phase in the relations of perfect and permanent collaboration 
between the two countries’. 

The Diplomatisch-politische Korrespondenz stated that Russia would 
be invited to join in building the new world order in harmony with 
Germany, Italy, and Japan, and added that “all the four major 
European and Asiatic Powers will be prepared to-day to respect each 
other’s vital interests’. 

Nov. 13.—GGring and Hess had prolonged discussions with the Soviet 
Premier, who was accompanied by industrial experts, and a second long 
conference also took place with Hitler and Ribbentrop. 

Nov. 14.—M. Molotoff left Berlin. An official communiqué stated that 
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he had had conferences with the Fiihrer and the Foreign Minister, and 
“the exchange of views took place in an atmosphere of mutual con- 
fidence and has led to agreement on all important questions of interest 
to Germany and the Soviet Union”. 

“The officials accompanying M. Molotoff—65 in number—left with 
him. 

Semi-official comment on the deportations from Lorraine was to the 
effect that “‘the evacuation of Frenchmen is logical and quite likely. 
It would merely be another step in the precise delineation of national 
boundaries’. 

Nov. 15.—The News Agency reported that “‘political quarters in 
Berlin state that the Germans for their part have never hesitated to 
make sacrifices, and it is therefore understandable that this principle 
may be applied in other cases, as in Lorraine. Germany demands of 
nobody what she has not been prepared at other times to impose on 
herself’. The French emigrants had been assisted by the German Red 
Cross, and “‘presumably”” they had been accommodated in ‘“‘de- 
populated”’ parts of France. 

A meeting took place at Innsbruck between General Keitel and 
Marshal Badoglio, and a communiqué stated that ‘‘military talks on the 
joint conduct of the war’’ took place in which General of Artillery 
Yodel, General von Rintelen, and the Italian Generals Gandin and 
Marras took part. 

Nov. 16.—The Minister of the Interior issued regulations for the in- 
spection of the flesh of dogs, foxes, badgers, and other carnivorous 
animals before delivery for human consumption. 

Nov. 17.—Hitler received the King of Bulgaria, who was on a private 
visit to Germany. 

Nov. 18.—Hitler received Senor Suner, and subsequently, Count 
Ciano, and afterwards saw them both together. 

Nov. 19.—A statement issued in Berlin by the Minister of Labour 
gave the number of workers absorbed by the country’s war economy 
as over 1,600,000, excluding prisoners of war, of whom there were one 
million employed in Germany, as well as 1,100,000 other foreigners. 
[he number of unemployed persons after 13 months of war was 32,000 
only. 

The News Agency stated that Hitler’s talk with King Boris was 
concerned with the political new order in Europe. Semi-official quarters 
in Berlin said that the resignation of the Bulgarian Government 
iollowing concessions to Germany and a request for German troops to 
pass through Bulgaria were being discussed in Sofia. 

Papen was reported to have made a statement in Berlin regarding 
Turkey in which he said that after M. Molotoff’s visit there Turkey was 
faced with the urgent problems of restoring completely her friendly 
relations with Russia and of seeking a rapprochement with the Axis 
Powers. Though scarcely a European Power Turkey was included 
in the “new order’, and he added that Germany and Italy had no 
claims on her. 

It was necessary, he went on, to establish Turkey’s attitude on the 
question of Russia and the Straits, and finally he said there was no 
reason to fear that Turkey would depart from her attitude of absten- 
tion in the Italo-Greek conflict. 
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Nov. 20.—A meeting was held in Vienna between Ribbentrop, 
Ciano, and the Hungarian Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, at 
which Count Csaky signed a Protocol binding his country to the Three. 
Power Military Pact signed on Sept. 27. Hitler was reported to have 
arrived to see the ceremony of signature. ; 

The Protocol stated that the three Governments and the Govern- 
ment of Hungary declared: ‘‘(1) Hungary joins the Three-Power Pact: 
(2) As far as the joint technical commissions provided under Article 4 
of the Pact concern matters affecting Hungarian interests, Hungary 
will be represented at the discussions of these committees; (3) The text 
of the Pact is attached to the present Protocol, which is drawn up in 
the German, Italian, Japanese, and Hungarian languages, each text 
to have the validity of the original. The Protocol comes into effect on 
the day of signature’. 

Ribbentrop, in welcoming the new member, said Hungary was the 
first Power to declare her willingness and her desire to be allowed to 
join the Three-Power Pact, and the three Powers had granted her 
wishes. He afterwards declared that the purposes of the Powers 
united under it were: (1) the establishment of a just world order and 
a long-term stabilization of such an order. (2) A challenge to the war- 
mongers and to all Powers that stood for the expansion of the war 
instead of peace. (3) The creation of an alliance directed to the speedy 
restoration of world peace. Further Powers would follow, and it was 
the unchangeable determination of the signatory Powers to bring about 
a world-wide union of all the young Powers who were genuinely pre- 
pared for sacrifices, and who desired a just peace. 

“This purpose cannot be changed,’’ he concluded, and “‘I am firm); 
convinced that the armed forces of these united States and the weight 
of this alliance will contribute to restoring peace in the not too distant 
future.” 

The wireless bulletins reported that the British had _ twice 
attempted to attack Berlin in the night, but only one aircraft 
succeeded in reaching the capital in each raid. Hospitals, clinics, and 
dwelling houses were hit, and several attic fires caused, but they 
were soon extinguished. Bombs hit a hospital in the ancient city ol 
Potsdam. 

Angriff said that ““Mad as a mad dog, England is raging towards a 
flaming fall without a sense of humanity. Blind with mad hatred 
against Hitler and the Reich, Churchill is whipping on the British 
England will pay bitterly for last night’s attack on Berlin.” 

The News Agency, in messages to the Bulgarian press, declared 
that Germany regarded the Bulgarian aspirations for a free outlet to 
the Aegean with great sympathy, and that official circles in Berlin 
were “‘well satisfied’ with the King’s long talk with Hitler. 

Announcement of “interruption”? of Lorraine expulsions.  (S¢ 
France.) 

It was announced in Berlin, according to American reports, that the 
two new battleships Bismarck and Tirpitz, of 35,000 tons, were now 
in = (They were launched in February and April, 1939, respec- 
tively. 

Nov. 21.—General Antonescu arrived at Bruck an der Leitha and 
was met by the Chief of the Diplomatic Protocol. 
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The Diplomatisch-politische Korrespondenz, referring to Hungary’s 
adhesion to the Three-Power Pact, said it was an act of faith. 

It was learnt that the Economics Ministry had issued a statement 
indicating that the existing rationing system would have to continue 
for at least one year after the restoration of peace, and perhaps for 
several. The most important tasks after the war would be the re- 
organization of the whole transport system and the building up of the 
export trade again, and the production of commodities such as food, 
clothing, and other articles for home consumption would not for a long 
time exceed war-time output. 

The News Agency issued a statement from the Air Force Command 
offering exemption from school-leaving examinations to men joining 
the Air Force, and stating that opportunities for appointment as 
officers would be given, without examination, after a few months, on 
the recommendation of superior officers. 

Von Papen in Sofia. (See Bulgaria.) 

Nov. 22.—General Antonescu, Prince Sturdza, the Rumanian 
Ministers of Economics, Propaganda, and Labour, the Finance Secre- 
tary, the Head of Bucarest University, and officials of the Home Office 
arrived in Berlin, and were met at the station by Ribbentrop, Ley, 
Keitel, and other officers. 

Count Grandi arrived in Munich to meet the German Minister of 
Justice, Frank. 

Nov. 23.—The Prime Minister of Rumania signed in Berlin a Protocol 
of adhesion to the Three-Power Pact, similar to that signed by 
Hungary. 

Nov. 24.—The Slovak Prime Minister arrived in Berlin and signed 
a Protocol of adhesion to the Three-Power Pact. 

Nov. 25.—Hitler received Count Grandi, and the Slovak Premier. 
The News Agency stated that great stocks of food destined for 
London were destroyed when Bristol was raided the previous night, 
and that as a distributing centre and important railway junction 
Bristol had been wiped out. It also referred to Southampton as a port 
no longer in existence. 

Officials in the Wilhelmstrasse stated that “‘Bulgaria is not expected 
to join the Axis Pact. The Slovak signature has ended the present 
series . 

The Vélkischer Beobachter, in an article criticizing the attitude of 
the Swiss Government towards the problems of the ‘“‘new European 
order’, denounced the action of the Bundesrat in dissolving the 
“National Movement”’, and its “‘gabble about the fifth column’. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Nov. 12.—The Admiralty announced that the shipping losses for the 
week ended Nov. 3 were 13 British ships, totalling 65,609 tons (including 
the Empress of Britain); 4 Allied, of 5,403 tons; and one neutral of 1,583 
tons; a total of 72,595 tons. 

The Air Ministry announced that in October 6,334 civilians were 
killed and 8,695 injured and detained in hospital from air raids. Of the 
killed, 3,543 were women and children. 

ov. 13.—Replying to questions in Parliament Mr. Butler stated 
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that the protest to the Soviet Government regarding the Danube Com- 
mission set up by Germany was more specifically directed to the action 
of that Government in agreeing to become a party to an arrangement 
which included Italy but excluded Great Britain from participation, 
provided for by existing international treaties, in the regulation of 
questions relating to the Danube. The Government had made it clear 
that they appreciated the desire of the Soviet Union to take an interest 
in the territories bordering on the river. 

As to Tangier Mr. Butler said it was understood that the majority of 
the Governments concerned had, like the British Government, protested 
in Madrid against the occupation of the International Zone by Spanish 
troops. The Ambassador in Madrid had been instructed to make it 
clear that the Government attached great importance to the mainten- 
ance of the neutrality of the zone and the avoidance of any action that 
might be harmful to British interests. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty, in a written reply to a Parliamentary 
question, stated that in the first 12 months of the war 406 British ships 
had been lost by enemy action, of a tonnage of 1,611,842 gross; 103 
allied ships, totalling 474,816 tons; and 253 neutral, of 769,212 tons 
Enemy losses, as far as were known, were 261 ships of about 1,269,000 
tons. 

The number of British, allied, and neutral crews and passengers lost 
and saved was 3,327 lost, 15,635 saved, and 1,100 taken prisoner or 
interned. 

The Prime Minister announced the result of the air attack on Taranto 
in the House of Commons, stating that the Navy had struck a crippling 
blow at the Italian Fleet. The total strength of the Italian battle fleet 
he said, was 6 battleships, 2 of them of the Littorto class which had just 
been put into service and were among the most powerful vessels in the 
world, and 4 of the recently reconstructed Cavour class, and this fleet 
was considerably more powerful on paper than the British Mediter- 
ranean Fleet, but it had consistently refused to accept battle. 

He then gave the details of the damage done, and said the reports 
of their airmen had been confirmed by photographic reconnaissance 
As the result of the action only 3 Italian battleships now remained 
effective, and “‘this result, while it affects decisively the balance o/ 
naval power in the Mediterranean, also carries with it reactions upon 
the naval situation in every quarter of the globe’’. 

It was announced in London that the appointment of a Commander- 
in-Chief, Far East had been created, and that Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Robert Brooke-Popham had been selected to fill it. The new C.-in-C 
would have under his command the General Officers Commanding 
Malaya, Burma, Hong-kong, and the Air Officer Commanding, Far 
East. 

The extension of the Navicert system was announced to cover al! 
vessels sailing to and from Syria, French West Africa, Liberia, Portu 
guese Guinea, Madagascar, and Reunion on and after Nov. 18. 

Nov. 14.—Lord Lothian left London for America, via Lisbon. 

The Ministry of Labour announced that a plan had been arrangeé 
for the training of men and women in arms workshops and on produc- 
tion work to meet the need for over one million more munitions workers 
by August, 1941. One half would be women. 
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Nov. 16.—It was announced that a new Command of the R.A.F., 
the Army Co-operation Command, had been created, and that Air 
Marshal Sir Arthur Barratt had been appointed to it. 

The King spent 5 hours seeing conditions in Coventry, where it was 
announced that the death roll exceeded 250. . 

Reports from American sources of proposals made to the Soviet 
Government by the British Government were confirmed in London. 
[t was understood that on Oct. 22 Sir Stafford Cripps handed to the 
Deputy Foreign Commissar, M. Vishinsky, a memorandum containing 
the following proposals as a basis for discussion: (1) a de facto recogni- 
tion of the incorporation of the 3 Baltic States in the Soviet Union; 
(2) a British pledge not to join any anti-Russian military coalition; 
3) an undertaking to give Russia a voice at the peace conference. 

In return, the Government asked Russia to observe neutrality in the 
war and to undertake that no anti-British propaganda would be 
conducted in British territory. 

M. Vishinsky was reported to have suggested that the undertaking 
about propaganda should not be one-sided, to which Sir Stafford Cripps 
had replied with an assurance that Britain would make it reciprocal. 

Nov. 18.—It was announced that agreement had been reached with 
the U.S. Government for the following places to be leased to America 
for bases: Bermuda, sites at the east end of the Island; Bahamas, a site 
on the island of Mariguana; Jamaica, sites on Portland Bight, some 25 
miles west of Kingston; Antigua, sites near Parham Harbour, on the 
north coast; St. Lucia, a site at Gros Islet Bay, at the northern end of 
the Island; British Guiana, sites on the bank of the Demerara River 
and at the mouth of the Essequibo. 

Nov. 19.—The Admiralty announced that the shipping losses for the 
week ended Nov. 10 were 10 British ships of 61,202 tons; 2 neutrals 
of 8,617 tons, and one Allied of 1,930 tons, a total of 71,749 tons. 

It was announced that the men who registered on Nov. 9 and 16 
numbered 381,643, of whom 321,726 were in England. 

Nov. 20.—Mr. Amery’s statement in Parliament on the constitu- 
tional offer to India and the Viceroy’s decision. (See Special Summary.) 
The Viceroy’s statement was published as a White Paper, Cmd. 6235. 
(See also India.) 

The Colonial Under-Secretary, speaking in Parliament, announced 
that voluntary contributions from the Colonies for the war effort 
amounted to £17 million. The extent and value of the economic help 
were very great, including commodities directly needed for the supply 
of the armed forces—copper, mineral and vegetable oils, iron ore, 
manganese, potash, pyrites, rubber, timber, fibres, tea, and cocoa. 
When the French supply of bauxite ceased the Colonies came to 
their help and met their full demands. 

Offers of service were made without stint, and in those Colonies 
where compulsory service was applied it was done in order to make a 
more rational use of man-power, and not because of any deficiency of 
volunteers. There was a steady flow of recruits for the air force, and 
colonial pioneer units had been formed. Demands on African man- 
power for combatant units were all being met with enthusiasm. 

Replying to a question in Parliament as to what suggestions had 
been received from Germany for an agreement at the expense of France 
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Mr. Butler said, ‘‘both before and since the war abandonment of France 
by this country has been implicit in German public pronouncements of 
Germany’s conception of a settlement with Great Britain. The ruling 
idea in Germany is one of German dominance of the Continent. This 
is a conception we have never been and are not now willing to accept.” 

Nov. 21.—The King opened the new session of Parliament, and in 
the speech from the Throne, said ‘‘My peoples and my Allies are united 
in their resolve to continue the fight against the aggressor nations until 
freedom is made secure... I am confident that victory is assured,” 

The Speaker read the King’s Speech in the House of Commons, 
and the Prime Minister then told the House that it would not be a 
convenient moment for him to speak of the war in the Mediterranean; 
he confined himself to saying that they would be able to give a good 
account of themselves when the invading forces fell upon them in 
Egypt. He also paid a tribute to the ‘valiant, sudden uprising of the 
Greek nation” in face of what could only be described as pure and 
unmitigated brigandage. He certainly hoped they would be able to 
give to the Greeks from their heavily strained resources a helpful 
measure of assistance and to discharge their responsibility to Egypt 
in defending her soil and in guarding the vital artery of the Suez 
Canal. He could only say they would do their best. 

In the House of Lords the Foreign Secretary, referring to France, 
said Hitler was pursuing vis-a-vis that country the usual policy of 
combined cajolery and brutality. As to Russia, the Government had 
made certain proposals for a trade agreement, and awaited a reply. 
Proposals had also been made for a compromise settlement arising out 
of Soviet annexations of territory, having due regard to the existing 
obligations of the British Government. In the hope of improving 
relations between the two Governments and removing, perhaps, some 
misunderstanding, they had made certain proposals of a general 
character which were also designed to establish greater confidence 
between the two Governments in the political sphere. 

Referring to Italy, he said he believed that despite Mussolini's 
exhortations, a growing number of Italians were not too happy as 
they heard about Taranto and saw the humiliation to which they were 
exposed by this new war forced on them by their leader, whom they 
had been taught with parrot-like monotony to believe was always 
right. The war against Greece was one of naked plunder, and “never 
in the course of her long history has the name of Greece stood so high 
or the name of Italy so low”. 

He took note of Mussolini’s statement that he had asked and 
obtained permission of the Fiihrer to take part in the battle of Britain, 
and the Government could only conclude that Italian participation, 
in indiscriminate bombing of women and children was entirely wanton 
and gratuitous. ‘““We will take due note of it.” 

Nov. 23.—The Prime Minister sent a message to General Metaxas of 
heartfelt congratulations on the Greek victories and saying ‘“We are 
all inspired by this feat of Greek valour against an enemy so superior 
in numbers and equipment. This recalls the classic age. Long live 
Greece!” 

It was announced in London that an inter-Departmental Committee 
organization was being set up, under Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, to deal 
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with the acquisition of food surpluses and the accumulation of reserves. 

Nov. 25.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer, speaking at Glasgow, 
said the war was the most costly the world had ever known, and that 
in the first 77 days of the second year they had been spending {9.1 
million a day on it. Arms and material grew more and more expensive, 
and an aeroplane cost nearly 5 times as much as it did between 1914 
and 1918. 

[he amount raised in the savings campaign was expected to be in 
the neighbourhood of £475 million, the total aimed at for 12 months of 
its operation, and, in addition, they had raised the £300 million 3 per 
cent War Loan and, in 5 months, had raised £344 million by the sale 
of 24 per cent National War Bonds. Finally, £23 million had been lent 
to the Treasury free of interest. 

But much more would have to be achieved. This was imperative 
and was well within their capacity if all played their part. 

The first contingent of fully trained Canadian airmen arrived in 
London. 

It was announced in London that there would be no Bank Holiday 
on Boxing Day in England, Wales, and Northern Ireland, or on 
Christmas Day in Scotland. Workers would have one day’s holiday, 
either on Christmas Day or Jan. 1. 

The Chief of the Imperial General Staff telegraphed to the 
Greek C.-in-C. his “hearty congratulations over the grand victories you 
have achieved”. The “‘superb ability and bravery” he and his troops 
had displayed against the ‘‘most immoral and unprovoked attack” 
had aroused the British Army’s profound admiration. Reply of 
General Papagos. (See Greece.) 


GREECE 

Nov. 11.—The Prime Minister in an address at Athens University, 
said that mobilization of the country’s armed forces had now been 
completed, and the time had come for a mobilization of its spiritual 
forces, and he was speaking not only as the Chief Minister responsible 
for the guidance of the country at a critical moment, but also as a man 
who had always realized the superiority of the spirit over matter and 
the value of the spirit in human destiny. 

He repudiated the charge that he had ever suppressed the liberties 
of the Greek people, and said the proof of its untruth lay in the fact 
that the people who were to-day sacrificing everything did so not for 
something that did not exist, but for something which they knew they 
possessed—their liberty and the independence of their Mother Country. 
The element he had introduced into the political life of the country 
was that of discipline, the element that had always brought triumph to 
the City States of Greece in ancient times, and which when missing 
had always caused great disasters. Not servile submission, but con- 
scientious discipline, voluntary discipline. He concluded, “I repeat 
what I have already told the people of Greece: we shall conquer. 
Closely united with out Ally, Great Britain, we shall conquer. And let 
us not forget that the Greeks have always put glory above victory”’. 

Nov. 13.—The Press Under-Secretary received a deputation re- 
presenting all the Israelite communities, who expressed their profound 
attachment to Greece and their desire to put themselves entirely at the 
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disposition of the country. It was understood that the community had 
addressed a similar appeal to those in New York, Chicago, Buenos 
Ayres, Cairo, Alexandria, and Palestine. 

Nov. 15.—It was announced that General Sir Archibald Wavell had 
arrived in Crete. 

All the Germans in the country were understood to be reporting to 
their Consulates, and about 500 were believed to have already left 
Athens. 

Nov. 16.—It was learnt that an Albanian legion was being organized 
in Athens, and that Albanians resident in Istanbul had been urged by 
their Consulate there to join it. ; 

Nov. 17.—Repudiation of Italian nationality by some 600 Greeks 
resident in Egypt. (See Egypt.) 

Nov. 19.—The Under-Secretary for the press, addressing a specially 
convened gathering of correspondents, said that they had now, on the 
23rd day of the war, purged the last corner of Greek soil profaned by 
Italian Fascism, but they were fighting against an enemy six times 
their size numerically, possessing plenty of war material, and, above 
all, a powerful air force. Greece had almost no aircraft, and had urgent 
need of it, and he asked the correspondents to proclaim that with all 
their energy to the public opinion of Britain and America. 

In the last 2 days, within sight of Koritza, the Greek Army had been 
attacked by about 400 aircraft, and was advancing nevertheless. But 
that could not continue for ever. It should not be forgotten, he con- 
cluded, that if other strategic fronts had their importance, the moral 
front of the war was the Greek front, and it must at all costs be vic- 
torious. Their appeal consisted of one word only: Aircraft. 

Nov. 21.—The C.-in-C., General Papagos, telegraphed to Air Chief 
Marshal Longmore in Cairo his “‘sincere thanks for the magnificent 
work which the R.A.F. squadrons have done, and continue to do, in 
the present campaign. The spirit of co-operation shown by Air Com- 
modere D’Albiac and all ranks under his command has earned the 
wholehearted gratitude of the Greek forces’. 

Nov. 22.—General Metaxas, in a broadcast announcing the capture 
oi WKoritza, said that Italy had attacked them with the sole object of 
depriving Greece of all that was most precious and most worth-while— 
life, freedom, national independence, and honour. Greece had risen 
united as one man, and at the King’s call had flown to arms. Thi 
three Services were vying with one another in deeds of valour which 
would glorify the name of Greece for ever. He went on: 

“T am surely interpreting the desire of the whole nation in expressing 
gratitude to Great Britain for her wholehearted support . . . and above 
all for the achievements of her unparalleled Navy and Air Force.’ 
With their British allies they would conquer, and “the consequences 
of our victory for Italy must be judged by her people when one day 
she settles her accounts with the Dictator. We are struggling not only 
for existence, but for the cause of other Balkan peoples and for the 
liberation of Albania; we are struggling for ideals whose import goes 
beyond our frontiers and extends to all mankind . . .” 

Nov. 23.—Message of congratulations from Mr. Churchill. (See 
Great Britain.) 

The King issued a Proclamation to the people, congratulating them 
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on the victory, and going on to say that ‘‘much has been heard in our 
davs of the importance of the material factor, but, without under- 
estimating this, we primarily believe in the power of the moral factor, 


because, Without this, material force is a rude tool in trembling 


hands — 
Nov. 25.—Telegram of congratulations from the Chief of the British 


Imperial General Staff. (See Great Britain.) The C.-in-C. in reply to 
the telegram from Sir John Dill, said his telegram, which deeply moved 
him, had at once been communicated to the fighting forces, who were 
happy to fight beside the British forces, ‘‘repelling the attack against 
our country and assuring the triumph of right”. 


HUNGARY 

Nov. 20.—Adherence of the Government to the Three-Power Pact 
of Sept. 27. (See Germany.) 

It was announced in Budapest that payment on foreign debts had 
been suspended. 


INDIA 

Nov. 13.—It was understood that Mr. Gandhi had informed the 
Viceroy that he had prepared a list of some 1,500 members of the 
Congress Party who were to court arrest by resort to individual civil 
disobedience in the form of anti-war activities. The list included all 
Congress ex-Premiers and ex-Ministers and all the Congress members 
of the Central and Provincial Legislatures. 

Nov. 17.—Mr. Patel, Chairman of the All-India Congress Parlia- 
mentary Committee, was arrested under the Defence Regulations. 

Nov. 18.—The Legislative Assembly, by 55 votes to 53, rejected a 
Government motion to consider the supplementary Finance Bill to 
provide additional revenue for defence. The Moslem Party remained 
neutral, enabling the Congress Party to carry the division. The debate 
disclosed that the two Parties held mutually destructive views. 

Nov. 20.—Mr. Amery’s statement in the House of Commons. (See 
Great Britain.) 

The Viceroy, addressing a joint sitting of the Council of State and the 
Legislative Assembly, announced that the British Government had 
decided not to withdraw the proposals made in August for a constitu- 
tional settlement. They were still prepared to give effect to them, he 
said, as soon as they were “convinced that a sufficient degree of re- 
presentative support is forthcoming. But as that degree of support 
has evidently not yet manifested itself, his Majesty’s Government 
have decided that I should not be justified in proceeding with the 
expansion of my Executive Council or the establishment of the War 
Advisory Council at the present moment”’. 

He went on to say that in existing world circumstances the duty of 
the Government of India was clear. It was to press forward with all 
speed in every field of activity those preparations upon which rested 
the capacity of the country to wage war with ever increasing strength. 
Whatever the trials which lay ahead, they might have faith in the 
capacity of India to continue to play a glorious part in “‘this righteous 
War against the forces of darkness and oppression”. In a review of the 
course of the war he said no praise could be too warm for the magni- 
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ficent achievements of India in the provision of men, material, and 
money, for which the Empire was deeply grateful. He regretted the 
decision of the Assembly to reject the Bill to finance additional defence 
expenditure, but said he was sure it would be generally appreciated 
that it would be impossible for him to acquiesce in that decision. The 
Government were fully alive to the need for making India self-sufficient 
in the matter of defence, and the ordnance factories and Indian in. 
dustries were now making contributions on the largest scale in muni- 
tions and war supplies. 

In conclusion, Lord Linlithgow said their relations with Nepal and 
Afghanistan were most cordial. He thanked the Prime Minister of 
Nepal for his offer of 2 brigades of Nepalese troops, and said that with 
Afghanistan there were signs that the existing bonds were being drawn 
ever closer in cultural and commercial fields. 

Nov. 21.—Among further arrests of those taking part in Mr. Gandhi's 
pacifist campaign were the former Premier and Revenue Minister oj 
Bombay and the former Premier of the Central Provinces. 

Nov. 22.—The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Maha- 
sabha passed a resolution dissociating the Mahasabha from the Con- 
gress Party’s civil disobedience campaign and condemning the issues 
raised by the Party. It also denounced as impracticable in action 
and immoral in theory Mr. Gandhi’s idea of non-violent resistance to 
aggression. 

Nov. 23.—Three former Congress Ministers in the Central Provinces 
were sentenced to a year’s rigorous imprisonment at Nagpur under 
the Defence of India Law. 

Nov. 25.—The Delhi Conference ended its formal deliberations 
having adopted a report recommending the participating Governments 
to appoint a representative body in India which within the defined 
field would continue the work of the conference in co-ordinating supp]\ 
planning production, and arranging new sources of supply. 

The leaders of the delegations issued a press statement expressing the 
hope that the various Governments would support and accept thi 
secret recommendations made by the Conference, and that the report 
would be the starting-point of an intensive industrial effort of the 
greatest importance. 


INDO-CHINA 

Nov. 11.—Japanese reports stated that Admiral Decoux had 
resigned, owing to difficulties created by Free French elements 11 
Saigon. 


ITALY 


Nov. 12.—The wireless bulletins stated that there had been no ai! 
raids the previous day. 

Nov. 13.—The News Agency, referring to the British announcement 
of the action at Taranto, said ‘‘We must believe that Britain is in @ 
much graver situation than we had so far imagined if her Prim 
Minister has to have recourse to the most shameless fraud to give th 
illusion to those in England and elsewhere who are still ready to liste! 
to such clap-trap that the bombing of Taranto ... had paralysed tl 
Italian Fleet. If there had not been an urgent necessity to inject 
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optimism into a depressed public opinion Churchill ought to have had 
the elementary prudence to study the Italian official communiqué of 
Nov. 12... . If the war could be won by false communiqués it would be 
impossible to count the number of British victories. The fact is—and 
this will certainly have its effect on world public opinion—that the 
invincible British Navy has not yet scored a single success, however 


modest’’. 

Gayda, in his paper, said the Italo-German Fleet was being combined 
for the first time for joint action in the North Atlantic in order to 
intensify the blockade of Britain, adding ‘‘the decisive war against the 
British Empire is essentially naval’”’. 

Of the forces in the Mediterranean he said, ‘“‘The British forces com- 
prise 7 battleships, 12 cruisers, 3 aircraft carriers, and over 50 destroyers. 
Greece has but one battleship, one cruiser, 10 destroyers, and 6 sub- 
marines. We Italians must upset the Greeks’ position and use Greek 
bases for the war against Britain in the central and eastern Mediter- 
ranean . 

Nov. 14.—The Prime Minister of Rumania arrived in Rome, accom- 
panied by the Foreign Minister, Prince Sturdza, and was met at the 
station by Mussolini and Ciano. 

The Stefani News Agency stated that “Italy does not judge it neces- 
sary to hasten a reply to such tendentious misstatements of fact as 
were contained in the speech of Mr. Churchill and in the declarations 
of Mr. Alexander. Undoubtedly the occasion will arise in the next few 
days to issue a detailed account of the action at Taranto and also of the 
entire air and naval situation in the Mediterranean”’. 

Swiss reports stated that a special Military Court had been set up in 
Rome to inquire into the neglect of the air defences of Taranto. 

Nov. 16.—The Rome wireless announced that up to Nov. 10 the 
shipping losses inflicted on Great Britain were seven battleships 
damaged to the extent of being out of action, 4 cruisers sunk and 21 
damaged, 9 destroyers sunk and 10 damaged, 14 submarines sunk and 
9 damaged, 5 aircraft carriers damaged, and 24 merchant ships sunk 
and 32 damaged. The Italian losses were one battleship damaged, and 
one cruiser, 5 destroyers, 10 submarines, and 3 auxiliaries sunk. All the 
sritish losses and damage had been verified by aerial photographs. 

You, 21.—The official News Agency issued a statement explaining 
the delay in the attack on Egypt in which reference was made to the 
dificulties of the terrain, the torrid desert climate, and the shortage 
of water,and it was stated that after the conquest of Sidi Barrani 
the troops had to construct a 15-mile long road from Sollum to that 
place. It added that ‘‘it should be noted that never before in history 
las the conquest of Egypt been attempted from the west on account 
of the desert... . The English have at their disposal in Egypt about 
300,000 men. They have transformed Matruh into a formidable 
amed camp, with an aerodromne and a railway assuring its com- 
inunications. Some miles in front of Matruh are lined up the best 
divisions of the British Army, which have received reinforcements in 
men, material, and munitions.” 

Nov. 22.—The Rome wireless stated that the forces withdrawn from 
Koritza were merely covering troops, adding that it should not be 
lorgotten that the Greeks were able to enter the town only after these 
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soldiers had been evacuated, and even then heavy losses were inflicted 
on the numerically far superior enemy. The British, who had never 
won a victory of their own were now rejoicing over the Greek success, 
of which they learned only from the Italian communiqué. Britis) 
military experts, however, would not be fooled by the bally-hoo which 
was being put out by British propaganda. They knew that the Greeks 
did not stand a chance when once General Soddu got his aircraft into 
action. 

Nov. 23.—Mussolini received Himmler in Rome, according to 
German reports. 

Nov. 24.—The Popolo d'Italia stated that it would be a great error 
for the Axis to under-estimate the great resistance England was 
making, adding, “‘Fascism teaches us to look facts in the face and to 
recognize the enemy’s qualities.”’ 

The Secretary of the Fascist Party issued orders that all Italians 
should stand when listening to the broadcasts of war communiqués. 

Nov. 25.—Regima Fascista, in an article by Farinacci, said that lack 
of foresight and military preparedness and a badly chosen season for 
military operations caused the failures in Greece, but added that 
Italians, feeling that their honour had been slighted, would now 
prepare for a terrific defeat of the enemy. 

The press, acting on official instructions, denied that the Greeks 
had captured any war material; the troops had had time to remove 
everything out of the reach of the enemy. 

A broadcast from Bari, commenting on the capture of Air Marsha! 
Boyd, said “‘this reminds us of the death of the great hero Balbo, wh 
preferred to die rather than be taken prisoner by his enemies, while 
the English Marshal preferred to live, even unde the shadow of capti- 
vity, thus confirming the cowardice of the British people’. 


JAPAN 


Nov. 13.—An Imperial Council was held in the presence of the 
Emperor, and it was announced that it reached ‘“‘a complete agreement 
of views on the problems relating to the China affair’’. 

It was announced that a new Foreign Office bureau to deal with th: 
South Seas had been established. There were 2 sections, one dealing 
with the Philippines, India, Australia, New Zealand, British Oceania 
and Antarctica, and the other with Thailand, Indo-China, Burma, 
Malaya, North Borneo, and French Oceania. 

Nov. 18.—The Asahi published a report from its correspondent in 
Bangkok stating that a secret military agreement had been concluded 
between Great Britain, the U.S.A., and Thailand under which Thailand 
would cooperate with the other two Powers for the protection of their 
common interests, and they would assist her to recover lost territory 
from Indo-China. If Thailand were invaded Britain and America would 
give military aid with troops and warships respectively. Further, thi 
Thai Government would promote cooperation with Chinese residents 
in the country. 

Nov. 24.—Prince Saionji, the last of the Elder Statesmen, died 2 
the age of 91. 

Nov. 25.—It was announced that Admiral Nomura, a former Foreign 
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Minister (who proposed in 1939 to re-open the Yangtze to foreign trade) 
had been appointed Ambassador to the United States. 


MALTA 

Nov. 12.—It was announced semi-officially that during the past 5 
months the island had had 180 air raid warnings, and that on 75 
occasions the raiders had been intercepted and driven back, often 
without even crossing the coastline. Twenty-eight Italian machines had 
been destroyed for certain and 22 more were believed to have been 
brought down. Only 3 British fighters had been shot down in combat, 
and the pilot of one was saved. 


MEXICO 

Nov. 15.—Four German steamers left Tampico for “some ports in 
Spain’, after having been in port there ever since Sept. 1, 1939. Only 
one carried cargo. 

Nov. 16.—Three of the German ships returned, and the fourth was 
reported to have sunk after being scuttled by her crew on sighting a 
warship which they believed to be British but which was actually 
American. 


THE NETHERLANDS 

Nov. 14.—It was announced that the Free Dutch Government was 
to spend 91 million guilders (over £12 million) in defence. The Budget 
for the half year showed total expenditure at 98,901,175 guilders, of 
which 79,081,175 had to be raised. The deficit for the current year 
would be covered from the gold reserve controlled by the Government. 


THE NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 
Nov. 12.—An agreement with a representative of Japanese oil 
importers was initialled in Batavia for the supply of oil to Japan. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 

Nov. 24.—Viscount Craigavon, the Prime Minister, died at Glen- 
craig, Belfast, aged 69. 

Nov. 25.—It was announced that Mr. J. M. Andrews had accepted 
the office of Prime Minister until the Ulster Unionist Council chose a 
new party leader. Meanwhile he retained the office of Finance Minister. 


NORWAY 

Nov. 15.—The completion was reported of a road built by the Ger- 
mans from Narvik to Kirkenes, west of Petsamo. 

Nov. 17.—Finnish reports stated that trouble was being caused in 
schools by boys who demonstrated against the ‘‘Quislingites’”’, and that 
the headmasters had been ordered to expel them. Every school was 
compelled to have its Ungherden Youth association, a body correspond- 
ing to the Hitler Youth. 

A school strike was reported at Lillehammer following the expulsion 
of boys who had taken part in demonstrations against the Ungherden 
movement. 

Nov. 25.—The Crown Prince, in an overseas broadcast, from London, 
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said that many hundreds of Norwegians were training as airmen in 
Canada and the first squadrons would soon be in service. 

Swedish reports stated that serious differences had occurred in the 
Nasjonal Samling on the question of the desirability of eventual 
independence or the conversion of the country into a German protec- 
torate. The Quisling papers advocated a protectorate, but the Nazi 
organ, Hirdmannen, said the Nasjonal Samling talked too much about 
a protectorate. ‘‘We Nazis’, it declared, ‘‘must trust the Germans’ 
honest intentions. . . . The sole way is Quisling’s free union of the two 
Germanic brother peoples.” 


PALESTINE 

Nov. 25.—It was announced officially that, as the result of an explo- 
sion the cause of which was unknown, the Patria, lying at Haifa, 
heeled over and settled on the harbour bottom. There were some 
1,800 illegal immigrants on board, awaiting transfer to a British colony. 
The statement also said that early in November 2 steamers carrying 
1,771 Jewish passengers were intercepted by the police off the coast 
and brought into Haifa, and there could be no doubt that these persons 
must be classified as illegal immigrants. The Government were bound 
to see to it that the laws of the country were not openly flouted, and 
had accordingly decided that the passengers in the Pacific and Milos 
should be deported to a British colony. 


POLAND 

Nov. 25.—General Sikorski issued a statement, in London, announc- 
ing that the Polish Air Force was now considerably larger than before 
the war began, and very soon would be able to participate in flights to 


Poland. In the battle of Britain over 300 German aircraft had been 
brought down by Polish squadrons. The Navy was also stronger than 
before, and the destroyers and submarines lost had been replaced. 


PORTUGAL 

Nov. 13.—Sir Samuel Hoare arrived in Lisbon. 

Nov. 15.—The Prime Minister received Sir Samuel Hoare and the 
British Minister in Lisbon. 

Nov. 22.—Lord Lothian left Lisbon by air for New York. 


RUMANIA 


Nov. 13.—Reports from Turkish sources stated that the earthquake 
was felt severely only in the volcanic region between Ploesti and the 
Danube. The places most affected were Bucarest, Campina, Ploesti, 
Galatz, Buzau, and Focsani. The oil refineries of Campina were re- 
ported to be out of action, and storage tanks at Baicoi and Bustenari 
destroyed. 

A Decree was issued penalizing anyone participating in politica! 
demonstrations against the social order with sentences of from & to 15 
years’ hard labour, and with longer sentences for plotting to the same 
end. A second decree forbade the marriage of Civil servants with 
persons not of Rumanian origin. 

Nov. 14.—Demobilization of the Army was ordered to begin the next 
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dav, by a decree signed by General Antonescu before he left for Rome, 
but only now published. The Minister of Defence only retained the 
right to call up reservists “in case of need”’. 

The arrest was reported of many supporters of Dr. Maniu’s Peasant 
Party. The “For Transylvania Association”’ was dissolved. 

It was announced in Bucarest that a German-Rumanian group of 
the Nazi Party had been formed, under the leadership of a German 
named Schmidt, who took an oath reading “I promise to be faithful to 
our Fiihrer, Adolf Hitler, and to the legionary State, and I bind myself 
to work and fight for the German people and for the State’. It was also 
announced that the group would have its own schools and apply the 
Nuremburg Laws. 

The expulsion was reported of a number of Iron Guard members who 
had demonstrated against the Government, including 3 Opposition 
leaders. The official paper of the organization stated that there were 
many people in Rumania who were unwilling to follow present foreign 
policy, and said they were of 2 categories—those unable to free them- 
selves from the old democratic conceptions, and those of ill-will, hostile 
to the Axis policy. 

Press reports stated that while in Rome General Antonescu told the 
press that ‘‘Rumania sacrificed herself for the good of Europe, but that 
decision is temporary. There can be no peace in Europe until Rumania’s 
rights are satisfied’’. 

Nov. 19.—The arrest was reported of M. Argesianu, a former Prime 
Minister, and of the chief Public Prosecutor. 

Nov. 20.—General Antonescu left for Berlin, having told the press 
“| leave with complete confidence in the Rumanian nation, and I shall 
return with complete confidence in the German nation”’. 


Nov. 22.—Reports from Yugoslavia stated that the German road 
expert Todt was in Rumania negotiating contracts for the construc- 
tion of Autobahnen from Bucarest to Danube ports and the Black Sea. 
The first would run from the capital to Galatz and Constantza. 

General Antonescu and Prince Sturdza in Berlin. (See Germany.) 

Nov. 23.—Adhesion of the Government to the Three-Power Pact. 
(See Germany.) 


SINGAPORE 

Nov. 14.—Air Chief Marshal Sir Robert Brooke-Popham arrived in 
Singapore to take up the post of C.-in-C., Far East. 

Nov. 22.—One of the 6 Japanese arrested on Sept. 23 was sentenced 
to 3 years’ imprisonment and a fine for attempting to obtain or obtain- 
ing information on the movements of troops etc. likely to be of use to a 
foreign Power. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Nov. 20.—General Smuts, opening the United Party Congress at 
Pretoria, declared that the Afrikaner ““Ossewa Brandwag’’ was pre- 
paring the way for a new order—a Nazi order—in South Africa. It 
claimed to be a cultural society, but ‘‘its methods come straight from 
Germany,” he said, and “‘its purpose is nothing less than to introduce 
into this country by underground means a system that has flourished 
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in Germany. Our fight is not only at the front, but is here too in South 
Africa’’. 

He said that the Union now had the greatest and best equipped army 
in its history, and a large proportion of it was at the front. They 
were prepared for all eventualities, because “‘no one knows what might 
happen in the wider world”’. 

The Union was now supplying British forces in other parts of the 
world with armoured cars made in its own factories from its own steel, 
With her incomparable mineral resources South Africa was destined 
to be a great industrial country. 

Nov. 23.—The Ministry of Justice issued an order, coming into 
force at once, declaring the Ossewa Brandwag a political organization, 
and prohibiting members of the police from belonging to it. 


SPAIN 

Nov. 14.—Sefior Sufier left Madrid for Paris. Report of request for a 
loan from the U.S. Government. (See U.S.A.) 

Nov. 15.—American protest regarding Tangier. (See U.S.A.) 

Important concentrations of Spanish troops were reported to be 
taking place in Spanish Morocco and in Tangier. 

Nov. 21.—Keports from French sources (published in the U.S.A. 
described Spain as almost as much under German domination as 
France, and stated that officials were imprisoning all Frenchmen under 
40 to prevent them fighting against Germany. 

Arriba, in a despatch from its Paris correspondent, said that the 
French were ill-advised to refuse to accept defeat. Pétain, Laval, 
de Brinon, and others were loyally and sincerely working for co- 
operation, but they were only ‘“‘a dozen and a half persons. . . and 
against them is the whole of France’. Nobody wanted to cooperate, 
and almost the whole of French public opinion was on tiptoe for the 
London news, and repeated its statements and falsehoods. How could 
2 million war prisoners be liberated to swell the ranks of the avengers 
of France? 

Nov. 23.—The Cabinet took measures incorporating the Tangier zone 
in the Morocco Protectorate by extending to it the juridical régime in 
force in the Protectorate. 


SWITZERLAND 


Nov. 20.—The Federal Government dissolved the ‘‘Swiss National 
Movement’’, a totalitarian organization closely connected with some 
Nazi bodies. It was understood that enquiries had shown that it aimed 
at transforming Swiss institutions by illegal means, including secret 
instructions to members to form cells and groups among youths. 

Nov. 25.—German attack on the Confederation for dissolving the 
“National Movement’’. (See Germany.) 


SYRIA 


Nov. 20.—Reports from Egyptian sources stated that half of the 
Italian Commission had returned home, and that it was believed to 
have failed in its chief objects, which were to secure sea and air bases 
and to win over the local population. 
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Greek residents in Syria and the Lebanon were reported to be 
volunteering in large numbers to fight for their country. 

Nov. 24.—Reports from Egyptian sources described the people in 
the Lebanon, both French and Arab, as almost solidly in favour of 
joining Great Britain, and stated that General Catroux’s broadcast 
nad made a great impression. The position of the Italian Commission 
was reported to be growing more and more difficult. 

Nov. 25.—Appointment of M. Chiappe as High Commissioner. 
(See France.) 


TANGANYIKA 
Nov. 12.—A further £12,000 was remitted to London for fighter 
aircraft, with a further gift of £3,000 from the General War Fund. 


THAILAND 
Nov. 18.—Japanese reports alleging a secret alliance with Great 
Britain and the U.S.A. (See Japan.) 


TURKEY 

Nov. 13.—Among the preparations in the event of war undertaken by 
the Government were steps to enforce the training of all young people 
of both sexes in A.R.P. work and the construction of shelters. An order 
was issued rationing petrol and banning the use of private cars. 

The Aksham, inan editorial, stated that what Europe had to contend 
with was a plan for the subjection and division of the Continent, drawn 
up in advance and being applied with unswerving determination. 
“Diplomacy is used”’, it said, ‘‘only to conceal the plan and fool other 
nations about its objects. Countries to which the plan has not yet been 
applied cannot escape its application to them either by siding with the 
authors of the plan or by sitting inactive and giving no cause for com- 
plaint. The examples of Greece and Rumania are sufficient proof of 
that. But Greece has shown that the smallest country can perform 
wonders if it be imbued by the will to defend itself. Turkey, relying upon 
its own strength, must continue along the straight road it has chosen.”’ 

Nov. 19.—Report of statements by the German Ambassador re- 
garding the position of Turkey. (See Germany.) 

Nov. 21.—It was understood that the Government had decided to 
give Greece all the economic assistance in their power, and to supply 
her with cereals, coal, and other commodities. 

Nov. 22.—Cevdet Kerim Incedayi, a former officer of the General 
Staff, was appointed Minister of Communications. 

It was stated in Angora that the German Chargé d’Affaires had 
informed the Government a few days previously that Germany had 
not any intention of intervening in the Italo-Greek conflict. 

Martial law was declared in 6 districts of European Turkey. 

Nov. 23.—The German Ambassador arrived back in Angora. 

Nov. 25.—The Foreign Minister received the German Ambassador, 
who told the press that the statements attributed to him about Turkey 
were without foundation. It was stated in Angora that the statement 
had been received from the German Transocean News Agency, and 
picked up from controlled German broadcasts. 
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The press published articles pointing out that the Soviet Unio 
had not made any complaints about Turkish foreign policy, and thy 
in any case Turkey did not intend to accept the “‘new order”’. 


U.S.A. 

Nov. 12.—It was announced that the Navy Department had desig. 
nated Placentia Bay, in the south-east of Newfoundland, as the git. 
for an air and naval base. 

The British liner Queen Elizabeth sailed from New York. 

Nov. 13.—The British-American Ambulance Corps stated that in the 
past 5 months it had raised £125,000 for the purchase of ambulances 
for Britain. 

Nov. 14.—The Secretary of the Navy, speaking in Boston, appealed 
for greater national unity than had ever been known before, and 
warned the country that the next 5 years would “‘test our endurance 
as free men in a free country”. He thought the war was “‘an irreconcil- 
able conflict which must be fought out to a finish”. They could keer 
free of it only by attending to their first duty of defence. Organized 
treason had been a tremendous factor in the success of the dictator 
thus far, and the United States must be on guard against it. Declaring 
that the United States would not ‘‘appease anyone on earth”, he added 
that “‘we are going to give Great Britain every possible degree of aid 
short of leaving ourselves defenceless’’. 

Col. Knox also stated that the Germans had a division in Spain and 
said he believed an attack on Gibraltar was likely soon. If it succeeded 
the Axis Powers might attempt to move along the African coast t 
establish an air base only 1,500 miles from South America. 

Mr. Bullitt told the press that he had resigned his post as Ambassador 
to France on Nov. 7, but the President had not yet accepted it. 

Reports were current in Washington that the Spanish Government 
had asked the United States for a loan of $100 million. Mr. Welles toli 
the press that ways and means of helping Spain were under consider 
ation. 

Nov. 15.—The State Department announced that representations hat 
been made to Spain as to her action at Tangier, on the ground tha! 
“certain treaty rights” were involved. 

President Roosevelt extended the provisions of the Neutrality Ac 
to the war between Italy and Greece. 

Press reports stated that the first base to be constructed for the 
United States in the West Indies would be at Castries, Santa Lucia 
and that preparatory work had started. 

Nov. 16.—A national convention of the Communist Party, in Nes 
York, voted unanimously to dissolve affiliation of the party with the 
Comintern and all other foreign organizations, ‘‘for the specific purpos: 
of removing itself from the terms of the Voorhis Act”. (This Act tr 
quired groups under foreign control to register with the Department «! 
Justice on Jan. 1.) The delegates reaffirmed, however, ‘‘the unshakable 
adherence of the party to the principles of proletarian internationalism 

Nov. 18.—Announcement regarding sites to be leased by Grea! 
Britain as naval and air bases. (See Great Britain.) 

Mr. Welles told the press that there was not a shred of truth in the 
Japanese report of the offer of an alliance to Thailand. He added tha! 
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the Government had no information of a reported offer by Japan of a 
“Iiberal’’ peace to Chiang Kai-shek. 

Nov. 19.—Mr. Welles told the press that appeals had been received 
from the Greek Government and its representatives in Washington 
for an opportunity to secure arms, munitions, etc., from the United 
States, and that he had told the Greek Minister that the ‘‘most sym- 
pathetic consideration” would be given to the request. 

The House of Representatives, by 191 votes to 148, defeated a 
motion to adjourn until January. This automatically prevented the 
Senate from adjourning. 

Nov. 20.—The Chief of Staff of the Army announced the release for 
delivery to Great Britain of 26 four-engine B24 bombers with the 
Sperry bombsight, originally intended for the Army Air Corps, in 


‘exchange for the American rights to 41 aircraft engines on British 


order in the United States. Delivery would be completed by March 1. 
General Marshall also said that 20 of the B17 flying fortresses might 
soon be released to Britain fully equipped except as to the Nérden 
bombsight, for the primary purpose of obtaining “an actual service 
test of the ’plane”’. 

Nov. 21.—The press published extracts from the Report of the Dies 
Committee on German economic, propagandist, and espionage activities 


in the United States. The Committee announced that agents were 


being sent to 9 towns to “‘seize records of all organizations that are 


) pro-Nazi, pro-Communist, pro-Fascist, and pro-Japanese”’. 


The Report stated that the cloak of diplomatic immunity hid deter- 
mining information which might show that the German Government 


had been operating in the country as a well-organized secret party, 
» membership of which was under the control of officials of the German 
| Government who were attached to the Embassy and the Consulates. 


Nov. 23.—The British Ambassador arrived in New York, and told 


) the press that confidence in ultimate victory was high in Great Britain, 
)and that the bombings had intensified national unity. The coming 
F year would be a “‘tough and difficult one’, and Britain needed all 
kinds of supplies and “perhaps finance”. The financial problem was 


‘becoming urgent”. Up to now Britain had paid for purchases of war 


material with gold and the sale of securities on the American market, 


but the securities would be used up before long and other means of 


}payment would have to be found. He stated explicitly that “Britain 


definitely does not need men as part of United States assistance’’. 

It was announced that Admiral Leahy had been appointed Ambassa- 
dor to the Vichy Government. 

Nov. 24.—The Attorney-General announced that the Federal 


} Bureau of Investigation had identified the leaders of a strike in the 
Vultee aircraft works (which had been going on for some time despite 


ettorts to settle it) as either members of the Communist Party or 
athliated to it. 
Nov. 25.—President Roosevelt received the British Ambassador, 


"who afterwards told the press that they had not discussed finance. 


“ was there, he said, to give a general picture of conditions in Great 
sritain, 
The President’s Secretary told the press that his statement of Nov. 22 


)still stood—that the question of the extension of financial aid to 
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England by the repeal or modification of the Johnson and Neutrality 
Acts had not been discussed by the Administration. 


U.S.S.R. 

Nov. 13.—Trud, in an article on the Mediterranean, said that the 
advantages of Greek strategic positions were now in British hands, and 
this altered the whole Mediterranean situation. The appearance of the 
British Fleet in Greek waters and of aircraft at Greek aerodromes had 
substantially altered the balance of power in this sector. The British 
were hastening to use these advantages and were now bombing Southern 
Italy. 

Nov. 15.—The Tass Agency announced that a report that Japan had 
reached an agreement with Russia outlining the respective spheres of 
influence of the two countries in the Far East, and including a Soviet 
undertaking to cease aiding China did not ‘“‘correspond with reality”, 

Nov. 16.—Announcement of proposals made to the Government by 
the British Government on Oct. 22. (See Great Britain.) 

Nov. 17.—American reports stated that all Army reservists between 
19 and 50 had been ordered to register afresh in December, and that 
men between 40 and 50 previously released on account of age had been 
put back on the reserve list. Women between 19 and 50 working in 
munitions industries were also classified as reservists. 

Nov. 20.—A Slovak Trade Mission arrived, in Moscow. 

Lord Halifax’s statement in Parliament re proposals 
made to the Soviet Government. (See Great Britain.) 

Nov. 22.—The Tass Agency, referring to a report in the Hamburger 
Fremdenblatt asserting that Hungary, in joining the Axis, had had 
the approval of Russia, stated that “‘this report does not correspond 
to the fact in any degree’. 

Nov. 23.—The appointment was announced of M. Dekanosofi, 
Deputy Foreign Commissar, as Ambassador to Germany. (He had 
accompanied M. Molotoff to Berlin.) M. Shuartseff was released from 
his duties. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Nov. 17.—The News Agency reported that at about 4 a.m. foreign 
aircraft flew over Monastir and Kichevo. Owing to action by the A.A. 
defences and Yugoslav fighters they were only able to drop bombs on 
the outskirts of Kichevo and near 2 villages, and they flew off immed- 
iately. Damage was caused, but there were no victims. 

The Government were understood to be calling up 10 more classes, in 
addition to the 700,000 men already with the Colours. They were also 
reported to have given fresh assurances to Greece that they would not 
permit the passage of foreign troops through Yugoslavia. 
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